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Week Ending Friday, October 12, 


Drug Abuse 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
October 6, 1984 





My fellow Americans: 

This week my opponent unveiled with 
great fanfare his plan to combat dangerous 
drugs, a plan comprising what he called 
“four new initiatives.” Well, forgive me, but 
his so-called new initiatives aren’t new. 
Every one of them is by now an old initia- 
tive, begun by us more than 2% years ago, 
when we first started the South Florida 
Task Force. Then, a year later, following 
the success of the Task Force, we extended 
these initiatives nationwide and set up the 
National Narcotics Border Interdiction 
System, known as NNBIS. 

Consider my opponent’s first new initia- 
tive: “Create a high-level drug coordina- 
tor.” Well, perhaps he hasn’t heard, but we 
already have drug interdiction coordination 
at the highest possible level of government. 
The Vice President has been in charge of 
the South Florida Task Force and NNBIS 
from the start. And under his direction, 
nearly 2 dozen Federal agencies have been 
brought into the war on drugs. Many, in- 
cluding the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Ma- 
rines, are more involved in fighting drugs 
than ever before. Working with the Coast 
Guard and civilian law enforcement agen- 
cies, the military has contributed directly to 
the interdiction and seizure of major quan- 
tities of marijuana and cocaine in the past 2 
years. 

The Vice President has worked closely 
with the Attorney General, who has created 
13 new organized crime and drug enforce- 
ment task forces. And those task forces are 
bringing record numbers of indictments 
against the leaders of drug trafficking. 

His second new initiative undertakes 
“broad _ international initiatives.” Well, 
we're already working with other govern- 
ments as no administration before has to 
stop the flow of drugs into our country. Bo- 
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livia and Peru recently began coca plant 
control programs. Pakistan has reduced its 
apium—or opium, I should say—poppy cul- 
tivation more than 90 percent. And Burma 
continues to expand its opium eradication 
effort. Colombia has begun spraying its 
marijuana crops and in the last year has 
located and destroyed major cocaine facto- 
ries. 

This past summer the Vice President met 
with the Presidents of five Latin American 
countries to discuss further efforts. And, as 
you saw this past week, expert cooperation 
between our Justice Department and the 
Italian Government led to arrests of Mafia 
leaders in the United States. 

My opponent’s third new initiative: “Step 
up American enforcement efforts.” Well, 
someone should tell him that we’ve includ- 
ed $1.2 billion in the 1985 Federal budget 
for drug law enforcement—a 75-percent in- 
crease over the last budget of his adminis- 
tration. 

During his administration, drug enforce- 
ment agencies and FBI agents were re- 
duced by 10 percent. In our administration, 
the Department of Justice has added 1,200 
new agents and prosecutors, and we’ve in- 
creased the special agents in customs from 
600 to 1,000. 

Apparently, he hasn’t heard about the in- 
crease in radar balloons and Navy and Air 
Force surveillance flights to track planes at- 
tempting to slip across the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Mexican border, not to mention the 
Coast Guard, which is moving forward with 
its improved detection and surveillance pro- 
gram. 

Finally, his fourth new initiative: “More 
State and local support.” State and local of- 
ficials are involved in the drug war as never 
before. Forty-seven States are now eradicat- 
ing domestic marijuana. State and local law 
enforcement officials have expressed their 
satisfaction with the new high level of infor- 
mation sharing and cooperative efforts with 
the Federal Government. 
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At home and abroad we’ve seen record 
drug busts and convictions, and we’ve seen 
that in each of the last 2 years serious crime 
has dropped—the first time that’s happened 
in consecutive years since the FBI began 
keeping statistics. 

Let me mention something else, because 
for all the so-called new initiatives my op- 
ponent is proposing—that we’ve already 
begun—he did omit one very important 
one. We’re not just increasing our efforts to 
limit the supply of drugs; we’re also trying 
to limit the demand for drugs. And that’s 
why Nancy’s been joining with concerned 
parents and citizens all across our country 
to put out the word to young Americans: 
Stay away from drugs; they hurt and kill. 

And we can all be proud of the way our 
young people have responded. In 1979 one 
in nine high school seniors used marijuana 
on a daily basis. By 1983 the number had 
dropped to 1 in 18—still too high, but a 
great improvement. 

Just as Americans have pulled together to 
turn around so many other problems we 
inherited 4 years ago—inflation, record in- 
terest rates, taxes, no growth, falling test 
scores in school, and low morale in our mili- 
tary—so, too, we’re coming together as a 
nation to tackle the drug problem. 

So the question I keep wondering about 
my opponent is, where’s he been? 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from Camp David, MD. 


Louisville, Kentucky 





1984 Presidential Debate Between the 
President and former Vice President Walter 
F. Mondale. October 7, 1984 





Ms. Ridings. Good evening from the 
Kentucky Center for the Arts in Louisville, 
Kentucky. I’m Dorothy Ridings, president 
of the League of Women Voters, the spon- 
sor of tonight’s first Presidential debate be- 
tween Republican Ronald Reagan and 
Democrat Walter Mondale. 
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Tonight’s debate marks the third consecu- 
tive Presidential election in which the 
League is presenting the candidates for the 
Nation’s highest office in face-to-face 
debate. 

Our panelists are James Wieghart, nation- 
al political correspondent for Scripps- 
Howard News Service; Diane Sawyer, cor- 
respondent for the CBS program “60 Min- 
utes;” and Fred Barnes, national political 
correspondent for the Baltimore Sun. Bar- 
bara Walters of ABC News, who is appear- 
ing in her fourth Presidential debate, is our 
moderator. 

Barbara. 

Ms. Walters. Thank you, Dorothy. 

A few words as we begin tonight’s debate 
about the format. The position of the candi- 
dates—that is, who answers questions first 
and who gives the last statement—was de- 
termined by a toss of a coin between the 
two candidates. Mr. Mondale won, and that 
means that he chose to give the final clos- 
ing statement. It means, too, that the Presi- 
dent will answer the first question first. I 
hope that’s clear. If it isn’t, it will become 
clear as the debate goes on. 

Further, the candidates will be addressed 
as they each wanted and will, therefore, be 
called “Mr. President” and “Mr. Mondale.” 

Since there will also be a second debate 
between the two Presidential candidates, 
tonight will focus primarily on the economy 
and other domestic issues. The debate, 
itself, is built around questions from the 
panel. In each of its segments, a reporter 
will ask the candidates the same general 
question. Then—and this is important— 
each candidate will have the chance to 
rebut what the other has said. And the final 
segment of the debate will be the closing 
segment, and the candidates will each have 
4 minutes for their closing statements. And 
as I have said, Mr. Mondale will be the last 
person on the program to speak. 

And now I would like to add a personal 
note if I may. As Dorothy Ridings pointed 
out, I have been involved now in four Presi- 
dential debates, either as a moderator or as 
a panelist. In the past, there was no prob- 
lem in selecting panelists. Tonight, howev- 
er, there were to have been four panelists 
participating in this debate. 
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The candidates were given a list of almost 
100 qualified journalists from all the media 
and could agree on only these three fine 
journalists. As moderator, and on behalf of 
my fellow journalists, I very much regret, as 
does the League of Women Voters, that this 
situation has occurred. 

And now let us begin the debate with the 
first question from James Wieghart. 

Mr. Wieghart. 


The Nation’s Economy 


Mr. Wieghart. Mr. President, in 1980, 
you promised the American people in your 
campaign a balanced budget by 1983. 
We’ve now had more and bigger deficits in 
the 4 years you’ve been in office. Mr. Presi- 
dent, do you have a secret plan to balance 
the budget sometime in a second term, and 
if so, would you lay out that plan for us 
tonight? 

The President. | have a plan—not a secret 
plan. As a matter of fact, it is the economic 
recovery program that we presented when 
I took office in 1981. 

It is true that earlier, working with some 
very prominent economists, I had come up 
during the campaign with an economic pro- 
gram that I thought could rectify the great 
problems confronting us—the double-digit 
inflation, the high tax rates that I think 
were hurting the economy, the stagflation 
that we were undergoing. Before even the 
election day, something that none of those 
economists had even predicted had hap- 
pened, that the economy was so worsened 
that I was openly saying that what we had 
thought on the basis of our plan could have 
brought a balanced budget—no, that was no 
longer possible. 

So, the plan that we have had and that 
we are following is a plan that is based on 
growth in the economy, recovery without 
inflation, and reducing the share that the 
Government is taking from the gross na- 
tional product, which has become a drag on 
the economy. 

Already, we have a recovery that has 
been going on for about 21 months to the 
point that we can now call it an expansion. 
Under that, this year, we have seen a $21 
billion reduction in the deficit from last 
year, based mainly on the increased reve- 
nues the Government is getting without 
raising tax rates. 


Our tax cut we think was very instrumen- 
tal in bringing about this economic recov- 
ery. We have reduced inflation to about a 
third of what it was. The interest rates have 
come down about 9 or 10 points and, we 
think, must come down further. In the last 
21 months, more than 6 million people 
have gotten jobs—there have been created 
new jobs for those people to where there 
are now 105 million civilians working, 
where there were only 99 million before; 
107, if you count the military. 

So, we believe that as we continue to 
reduce the level of government spending— 
the increase, rate of increase in government 
spending, which has come down from 17 to 
6 percent, and, at the same time, as the 
growth in the economy increases the reve- 
nues the Government gets, without raising 
taxes, those two lines will meet. And when 
they meet, that is a balanced budget. 

Mr. Wieghart. Mr. President, the Con- 
gressional Budget Office has some bad 
news. The lines aren’t about to meet, ac- 
cording to their projections. They project 
that the budget deficit will continue to 
climb. In the year 1989 they project a 
budget deficit of $273 billion. 

In view of that, and in view of the eco- 
nomic recovery we are now enjoying, 
would it make sense to propose a tax in- 
crease or take some other fiscal measures to 
reduce that deficit now, when times are 
relatively good? 

The President. The deficit is a result—it is 
the result of excessive government spend- 
ing. I do not, very frankly, take seriously 
the Congressional Budget Office projec- 
tions, because they have been wrong on 
virtually all of them, including the fact that 
our recovery wasn’t going to take place to 
begin with. But it has taken place. 

But, as I said, we have the rate of in- 
crease in government spending down to 6 
percent. If the rate of increase in govern- 
ment spending can be held at 5 percent— 
we’re not far from there—by 1989 that 
would have reduced the budget deficits 
down to a $30 or $40 billion level. At the 
same time, if we can have a 4-percent re- 
covery continue through that same period 
of time, that will mean—without an in- 
crease in tax rates—that will mean $400 bil- 
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lion more in government revenues. And so, 
I think that the lines can meet. 

Actually, in constant dollars, in the do- 
mestic side of the budget, there has been 
no spending increase in the 4 years that we 
have been here. 

Mr. Wieghart. Mr. Mondale, the Carter- 
Mondale administration didn’t come close 
to balancing the budget in its 4 years in 
office either, despite the fact that President 
Carter did promise a balanced budget 
during his term. 

You have proposed a plan combining tax 
increases and budgetary cuts and other 
changes in the administration of the Gov- 
ernment that would reduce the projected 
budget deficit by two-thirds, to approxi- 
mately $87 billion in 1989. That still is an 
enormous deficit that will be running for 
these 4 years. What other steps do you 
think should be taken to reduce this deficit 
and position the country for economic 
growth? 

Mr. Mondale. One of the key tests of 
leadership is whether one sees clearly the 
nature of the problems confronted by our 
nation. And perhaps the dominant domestic 
issue of our times is what do we do about 
these enormous deficits. 

I respect the President; I respect the 
Presidency, and I think he knows that. But 
the fact of it is, every estimate by this ad- 
ministration about the size of the deficit has 
been off by billions and billions of dollars. 
As a matter of fact, over 4 years, they’ve 
missed the mark by nearly $600 billion. We 
were told we would have a_ balanced 
budget in 1983. It was $200 billion deficit 
instead. And now we have a major question 
facing the American people as to whether 
we'll deal with this deficit and get it down 
for the sake of a healthy recovery. 

Virtually every economic analysis that 
I've heard of, including the distinguished 
Congressional Budget Office, which is re- 
spected by, I think, almost everyone, says 
that even with historically high levels of 
economic growth, we will suffer a $263 bil- 
lion deficit. In other words, it doesn’t con- 
verge as the President suggests. It gets 
larger even with growth. 

What that means is that we will continue 
to have devastating problems with foreign 
trade. This is the worst trade year in Ameri- 
can history by far. Our rural and farm 
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friends will have continued devastation. 
Real interest rates—the real cost of inter- 
est—will remain very, very high, and many 
economists are predicting that we're 
moving into a period of very slow growth 
because the economy is tapering off and 
may be a recession. I get it down to a level 
below 2 percent of gross national product 
with a policy that’s fair. I’ve stood up and 
told the American people that I think it’s a 
real problem, that it can destroy long-term 
economic growth, and I’ve told you what I 
think should be done. 

I think this is a test of leadership, and I 
think the American people know the differ- 
ence. 

Mr. Wieghart. Mr. Mondale, one other 
way to attack the deficit is further reduc- 
tions in spending. The President has sub- 
mitted a number of proposals to Congress 
to do just that, and in many instances the 
House, controlled by the Democrats, has 
opposed them. Isn’t it one aspect of leader- 
ship for a prominent Democrat such as 
yourself to encourage responsible reduc- 
tions in spending, and thereby reduce the 
deficit? 

Mr. Mondale. Absolutely, and I proposed 
over a hundred billion dollars in cuts in 
Federal spending over 4 years, but I am not 
going to cut it out of social security and 
medicare and student assistance and 
things—[applause}—that people need. 
These people depend upon all of us for the 
little security that they have, and I’m not 
going to do it that way. 

The rate of defense spending increase 
can be slowed. Certainly we can find a cof- 
feepot that costs something less than 
$7,000. And there are other ways of squeez- 
ing this budget without constantly picking 
on our senior citizens and the most vulnera- 
ble in American life. And that’s why the 
Congress, including the Republicans, have 
not gone along with the President’s recom- 
mendations. 

Ms. Walters. 1 would like to ask the audi- 
ence please to refrain from applauding 
either side; it just takes away from the time 
for your candidates. 

And now it is time for the rebuttal. Mr. 
President, 1 minute for rebuttal. 

The President. Yes. 1 don’t believe that 
Mr. Mondale has a plan for balancing the 
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budget; he has a plan for raising taxes. And, 
as a matter of fact, the biggest single tax 
increase in our nation’s history took place 
1977. And for the 5 years previous to our 
taking office, taxes doubled in the United 
States, and the budgets increased $318 bil- 
lion. So, there is no ratio between taxing 
and balancing a budget. Whether you 
borrow the money or whether you simply 
tax it away from the people, you’re taking 
the same amount of money out of the pri- 
vate sector, unless and until you bring down 
government’s share of what it is taking. 

With regard to social security, I hope 
there’ll be more time than just this minute 
to mention that, but I will say this: A Presi- 
dent should never say “never.” But I’m 
going to violate that rule and say “never.” I 
will never stand for a reduction of the social 
security benefits to the people that are now 
getting them. 

Ms. Walters. Mr. Mondale? 

Mr. Mondale. Well, that’s exactly the 
commitment that was made to the Ameri- 
can people in 1980: He would never reduce 
benefits. And of course, what happened 
right after the election is they proposed to 
cut social security benefits by 25 percent— 
reducing the adjustment for inflation, cut- 
ting out minimum benefits for the poorest 
on social security, removing educational 
benefits for dependents whose widows were 
trying—with widows trying to get them 
through college. Everybody remembers 
that; people know what happened. 

There’s a difference. I have fought for 
social security and medicare and for things 
to help people who are vulnerable all my 
life, and I will do it as President of the 
United States. 

Ms. Walters. Thank you very much. We'll 
now begin with segment number two with 
my colleague, Diane Sawyer. 

Ms. Sawyer? 


Leadership Qualities 


Ms. Sawyer. Mr. President, Mr. Mondale, 
the public opinion polls do suggest that the 
American people are most concerned about 
the personal leadership characteristics of 
the two candidates, and each of you has 
questioned the other’s leadership ability. 
Mr. President, you have said that Mr. Mon- 
dale’s leadership would take the country 
down the path of defeatism and despair, 


and Vice President Bush has called him 
whining and hoping for bad news. And, Mr. 
Mondale, you have said that President 
Reagan offers showmanship, not leadership, 
that he has not mastered what he must 
know to command his government. 

I'd like to ask each of you to substantiate 
your claims—Mr. Mondale first. Give us 
specifics to support your claim that Presi- 
dent Reagan is a showman, not a leader; has 
not mastered what he must know to be 
President after 4 years, and then, second, 
tell us what personal leadership characteris- 
tics you have that he does not. 

Mr. Mondale. Well, first of all, I think the 
first answer this evening suggests exactly 
what I’m saying. There is no question that 
we face this massive deficit, and almost ev- 
erybody agrees unless we get it down, the 
chances for long-term, healthy growth are 
nil. And it’s also unfair to dump these tre- 
mendous bills on our children. 

The President says it will disappear over- 
night because of some reason. No one else 
believes that’s the case. I do, and I’m stand- 
ing up to the issue with an answer that’s 
fair. I think that’s what leadership is all 
about. There’s a difference between being a 
quarterback and a cheerleader, and when 
there’s a real problem, a President must 
confront it. 

What I was referring to, of course, in the 
comment that you referred to was the situa- 
tion in Lebanon. Now, for three occasions, 
one after another, our Embassies were as- 
saulted in the same way by a truck with 
demolitions. The first time—and I did not 
criticize the President, because these things 
can happen—once, and sometimes twice— 
the second time the barracks in Lebanon 
were assaulted, as we all remember. There 
was two or three commission reports, rec- 
ommendations by the CIA, the State De- 
partment, and the others, and the third 
time there was even a warning from the 
terrorists themselves. 

Now, I believe that a President must 
command that White House and those who 
work for him. It’s the toughest job on Earth, 
and you must master the facts and insist 
that things that must be done are done. I 
believe that the way in which I will ap- 
proach the Presidency is what’s needed, be- 
cause all my life that has been the way in 
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which I have sought to lead. And that’s why 
in this campaign I’m telling you exactly 
what I want to do. I am answering your 
questions. I am trying to provide leadership 
now, before the election, so that the Ameri- 
can people can participate in that decision. 

Ms. Sawyer. You have said, Mr. Mondale, 
that the polls have given you lower ratings 
on leadership than President Reagan be- 
cause your message has failed to get 
through. Given that you have been in 
public office for so many years, what ac- 
counts for the failure of your message to get 
through? 

Mr. Mondale. Well, | think we’re getting 
better all the time. And I think tonight, as 
we contrast for the first time our differing 
approach to government, to values, to the 
leadership in this country, I think as this 
debate goes forward, the American people 
will have for the first time a chance to 
weigh the two of us against each other. And 
I think, as a process—as a part of that proc- 
ess, what I am trying to say will come 
across, and that is that we must lead, we 
must command, we must direct, and a 
President must see it like it is. He must 
stand for the values of decency that the 
American people stand for, and he must use 
the power of the White House to try to 
control these nuclear weapons and lead this 
world toward a safer world. 

Ms. Sawyer. Mr. President, the issue is 
leadership in personal terms. First, do you 
think, as Vice President Bush said, that Mr. 
Mondale’s campaign is one of whining and 
hoping for bad news? And second, what 
leadership characteristics do you possess 
that Mr. Mondale does not? 

The President. Well, whether he does or 
not, let me suggest my own idea about the 
leadership factor, since you’ve asked it. 
And, incidentally, I might say that with 
regard to the 25-percent cut in social secu- 
rity—before I get to the answer to your 
question—the only 25-percent cut that I 
know of was accompanying that huge 1977 
tax increase, was a cut of 25 percent in the 
benefits for every American who was born 
after 1916. 

Now, leadership. First of all, I think you 
must have some principles you believe in. 
In mine, I happen to believe in the people 
and believe that the people are supposed to 
be dominant in our society—that they, not 
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government, are to have control of their 
own affairs to the greatest extent possible 
with an orderly society. 

Now, having that, I think also that in 
leadership—well, I believe that you find 
people positions such as I’m in who have 
the talent and ability to do the things that 
are needed in the various departments of 
government. I don’t believe that a leader 
should be spending his time in the Oval 
Office deciding who’s going to play tennis 
on the White House court. And you let 
those people go with the guidelines of over- 
all policy, not looking over their shoulder 
and nitpicking the manner in which they 
go at the job. You are ultimately responsi- 
ble, however, for that job. 

But I also believe something else about 
that. I believe that—and when I became 
Governor of California, I started this, and I 
continue it in this office—that any issue that 
comes before me, I have instructed Cabinet 
members and staff they are not to bring up 
any of the political ramifications that might 
surround the issue. I don’t want to hear 
them. I want to hear only arguments as to 
whether it is good or bad for the people—is 
it morally right. And on that basis and that 
basis alone, we make a decision on every 
issue. 

Now, with regard to my feeling about 
why I thought that his record bespoke his 
possible taking us back to the same things 
that we knew under the previous adminis- 
tration, his record is that he spoke in praise 
of deficits several times, said they weren’t 
to be abhorred—that, as a matter of fact, he 
at one time said he wished the deficit could 
be doubled, because they stimulate the 
economy and helped reduce unemploy- 
ment. 

Ms. Sawyer. As a followup, let me draw 
in another specific, if I could—a specific 
that the Democrats have claimed about 
your campaign—that it is essentially based 
on imagery. And one specific that they 
allege is that, for instance, recently you 
showed up at the opening ceremony of a 
Buffalo old-age housing project, when in 
fact, your policy was to cut Federal housing 
subsidies for the elderly. Yet you were 
there to have your picture taken with them. 

The President. Our policy was not to cut 
subsidies. We have believed in partnership, 
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and that was an example of a partnership 
between, not only local government and 
the Federal Government but also between 
the private sector that built that particular 
structure. And this is what we’ve been 
trying to do, is involve the Federal Govern- 
ment in such partnerships. 

We are today subsidizing housing for 
more than 10 million people, and we’re 
going to continue along that line. We have 
no thought of throwing people out into the 
snow, whether because of age or need. We 
have preserved the safety net for the 
people with true need in this country, and 
it has been pure demagoguery that we have 
in some way shut off all the charitable pro- 
grams or many of them for the people who 
have real need. The safety net is there, and 
we're taking care of more people than has 
ever been taken care of before by any ad- 
ministration in this country. 

Ms. Walters. Mr. Mondale, an opportuni- 
ty for you to rebut. 

Mr. Mondale. Well, I guess I’m reminded 
a little bit of what Will Rogers once said 
about Hoover. He said, “It’s not what he 
doesn’t know that bothers me; it’s what he 
knows for sure that just ain’t so.” [Laughter] 
The fact of it is, the President’s budget 
sought to cut social security by 25 percent. 
It’s not an opinion; it’s a fact. And when the 
President was asked the other day, “What 
do you want to cut in the budget?”, he said, 
“Cut those things I asked for but didn’t 
get.” That’s social security and medicare. 

The second fact is that the housing unit 
for senior citizens that the President dedi- 
cated in Buffalo was only made possible 
through a Federal assistance program for 
senior citizens that the President’s budget 
sought to terminate. So, if he’d had his way, 
there wouldn’t have been any housing 
project there at all. This administration has 
taken a meat cleaver out, in terms of Fed- 
eral assisted housing, and the record is 
there. We have to see the facts before we 
can draw conclusions. 

Ms. Walters. Mr. President? 

The President. Well, let me just respond 
with regard to social security. When we 
took office, we discovered that the program 
that the Carter-Mondale administration had 
said would solve the fiscal problems of 
social security for the next 50 years 


wouldn’t solve them for 5. Social security 
was due to go bankrupt before 1983. 

Any proposals that I made at that time 
were at the request of the chairman, a 
Democrat, of one of the leading commit- 
tees, who said we have to do something 
before the program goes broke and the 
checks bounce. And so, we made a propos- 
al. And then in 1982, they used that propos- 
al in a demagogic fashion for the 1982 cam- 
paign. And 3 days after the election in 
1982, they came to us and said, social secu- 
rity, we know, is broke. Indeed, we had to 
borrow $17 billion to pay the checks. And 
then I asked for a bipartisan commission, 
which I'd asked for from the beginning, to 
sit down and work out a solution. 

And so, the whole matter of what to do 
with social security has been resolved by 
bipartisan legislation, and it is on a sound 
basis now for as far as you can see into the 
next century. 

Ms. Walters. Mr. President, we begin seg- 
ment number three with Fred Barnes. 


Religion 


Mr. Barnes. Mr. President, would you de- 
scribe your religious beliefs, noting particu- 
larly whether you consider yourself a born- 
again Christian, and explain how these be- 
liefs affect your Presidential decisions? 

The President. Well, I was raised to have 
a faith and a belief and have. been a 
member of a church since I was a small 
boy. In our particular church, we did not 
use that term, “born again,” so I don’t know 
whether I would fit that—that particular 
term. But I have—thanks to my mother, 
God rest her soul—the firmest possible 
belief and faith in God. And I don’t be- 
lieve—I believe, I should say, as Lincoln 
once said, that I could not—I would be the 
most stupid man in the world if I thought I 
could confront the duties of the office I 
hold if I could not turn to someone who 
was stronger and greater than all others. 
And I do resort to prayer. 

At the same time, however, I have not 
believed that prayer should be introduced 
into an election or be a part of a political 
campaign—or religion a part of that cam- 
paign. As a matter of fact, I think religion 
became a part of this campaign when Mr. 
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Mondale’s running mate said I wasn’t a 
good Christian. 

So, it does play a part in my life. I have 
no hesitancy in saying so. And, as I say, I 
don’t believe that I could carry on unless I 
had a belief in a higher authority and a 
belief that prayers are answered. 

Mr. Barnes. Given those beliefs, Mr. 
President, why don’t you attend services 
regularly, either by going to church or by 
inviting a minister to the White House, as 
President Nixon used to do, or someone to 
Camp David, as President Carter used to 
do? 

The President. The answer to your ques- 
tion is very simple about why I don’t go to 
church. I have gone to church regularly all 
my life, and I started to here in Washing- 
ton. And now, in the position I hold and in 
the world in which we live, where Embas- 
sies do get blown up in Beirut—we’re sup- 
posed to talk about that on the debate the 
21st, I understand—but I pose a threat to 
several hundred people if I go to church. 

I know the threats that are made against 
me. We all know the possibility of terror- 
ism. We have seen the barricades that have 
had to be built around the White House. 
And, therefore, I don’t feel—and my minis- 
ter knows this and supports me in this posi- 
tion—I don’t feel that I have a right to go 
to church, knowing that my being there 
could cause something of the kind that we 
have seen in other places, in Beirut, for 
example. And I miss going to church, but I 
think the Lord understands. [Applause] 

Ms. Walters. May | ask you, please—{ap- 
plause}—may I ask the audience please to 
refrain from applause. 

Fred, your second question. 

Mr. Barnes. Mr. Mondale, would you de- 
scribe your religious beliefs and mention 
whether you consider yourself a born-again 
Christian, and explain how those beliefs 
would affect your decisions as President? 

Mr. Mondale. First of all, I accept Presi- 
dent Reagan’s affirmation of faith. I’m sure 
that we all accept and admire his commit- 
ment to his faith, and we are strengthened, 
all of us, by that fact. 

I am a son of a Methodist minister. My 
wife is the daughter of a Presbyterian min- 
ister. And I don’t know if I’ve been born 
again, but I know I was born into a Chris- 
tian family. And I believe I have sung at 
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more weddings and more funerals than any- 
body ever to seek the Presidency. Whether 
that helps or not, I don’t know. 

I have a deep religious faith. Our family 
does. It is fundamental. It’s probably the 
reason that I’m in politics. I think our faith 
tells us, instructs us, about the moral life 
that we should lead. And I think we're all 
together on that. 

What bothers me is this growing tenden- 
cy to try to use one’s own personal interpre- 
tation of faith politically, to question others’ 
faith, and to try to use the instrumentalities 
of government to impose those views on 
others. All history tells us that that’s a mis- 
take. 

When the Republican platform says that 
from here on out, we’re going to have a 
religious test for judges before they’re se- 
lected for the Federal court, and then Jerry 
Falwell announces that that means they get 
at least two Justices of the Supreme Court, I 
think that’s an abuse of faith in our country. 

This nation is the most religious nation on 
Earth—more people go to church and syna- 
gogues than any other nation on Earth— 
and it’s because we kept the politicians and 
the state out of the personal exercise of our 
faith. That’s why faith in the United States 
is pure and unpolluted by the intervention 
of politicians. And I think if we want to 
continue—as I do—to have a religious 
nation, lets keep that line and never cross 
it. 

Ms. Walters. Thank you. Mr. Barnes, next 
question. 

We have time for rebuttal now. 

Mr. Barnes. 1 think I have a followup. 

Ms. Walters. Yes, I asked you if you did. 
I’m sorry—— 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, I do. 

Ms. Walters. ——I thought you waived it. 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, Mr. Mondale, you’ve 
complained, just now, about Jerry Falwell, 
and you’ve complained other times about 
other fundamentalists in politics. Correct 
me if I’m wrong, but I don’t reca!! your 
ever complaining about ministers who are 
involved in the civil rights movement or in 
the anti-Vietnam war demonstrations or 
about black preachers who’ve been so in- 
volved in American politics. Is it only con- 
servative ministers that you object to? 
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Mr. Mondale. No. What I object to—{ap- 
plause|—what I object to—what I object to 
is someone seeking to use his faith to ques- 
tion the faith of another or to use that faith 
and seek to use the power of government 
to impose it on others. 

A minister who is in civil rights or in the 
conservative movement, because he be- 
lieves his faith instructs him to do that, I 
admire. The fact that the faith speaks to us 
and that we are moral people, hopefully, I 
accept and rejoice in. It’s when you try to 
use that to undermine the integrity of pri- 
vate political—or private religious faith and 
the use of the state is where—for the most 
personal decisions in American life—that’s 
where I draw the line. 

Ms. Walters. Thank you. 

Now, Mr. President, rebuttal. 

The President. Yes, it’s very difficult to 
rebut, because I find myself in so much 
agreement with Mr. Mondale. I, too, want 
that wall that is in the Constitution of sepa- 
ration of church and state to remain there. 
The only attacks I have made are on people 
who apparently would break away at that 
wall from the government side, using the 
government, using the power of the courts 
and so forth to hinder that part of the Con- 
stitution that says the government shall not 
only not establish a religion, it shall not in- 
hibit the practice of religion. And they have 
been using these things to have govern- 
ment, through court orders, inhibit the 
practice of religion. A child wants to say 
grace in a school cafeteria and a court rules 
that they can’t do it because it’s school 
property. These are they types of things 
that I think have been happening in a kind 
of a secular way that have been eroding 
that separation, and I am opposed to that. 

With regard to a platform on the Su- 
preme Court, I can only say one thing 
about that. I don’t—I have appointed one 
member to the Supreme Court: Sandra Day 
O’Connor. I'll stand on my record on that. 
And if I have the opportunity to appoint 
any more, I'll do it in the same manner that 
I did in selecting her. 

Ms. Walters. Mr. Mondale, your rebuttal, 
please. 

Mr. Mondale. The platform to which the 
President refers, in fact, calls for a religious 
test in the selection of judges. And Jerry 
Falwell says that means we get two or three 


judges. And it would involve a religious test 
for the first time in American life. 

Let’s take the example that the President 
cites. I believe in prayer. My family prays. 
We've never had any difficulty finding time 
to pray. But do we want a constitutional 
amendment adopted of the kind proposed 
by the President that gets the local politi- 
cians into the business of selecting prayers 
that our children must either recite in 
school or be embarrassed and asked to 
excuse themselves? Who would write the 
prayer? What would it say? How would it 
be resolved when those disputes occur? 

It seems to me that a moment’s reflection 
tells you why the United States Senate 
turned that amendment down, because it 
will undermine the practice of honest faith 
in our country by politicizing it. We don’t 
want that. 

Ms. Walters. Thank you, Mr. Mondale. 
Our time is up for this round. 

We go into the second round of our ques- 
tioning, begin again with Jim Wieghart. 

Jim? 


Political Issues 


Mr. Wieghart. After that discussion, this 
may be like going from the sublime to the 
ridiculous, but here goes. I have a political 
question for you, Mr. Mondale. [Laughter] 

Polls indicate a massive change in the 
electorate, away from the coalition that has 
long made the Democratic Party a majority. 
Blue-collar workers, young professionals, 
their children, and much of the middle class 
now regard themselves as Independents or 
Republican instead of Democrats, and the 
gap—the edge the Democrats had in party 
registration seems to be narrowing. 

I’d like to ask you, Mr. Mondale, what is 
causing this? Is the Democratic Party out of 
syne with the majority of Americans? And 
will it soon be replaced as the majority 
party by the Republicans? What do you 
think needs to be done about it, as a Demo- 
crat? 

Mr. Mondale. My answer is that this cam- 
paign isn’t over yet. And when people vote, 
I think you’re going to see a very strong 
verdict by the American people that they 
favor the approach that I’m talking about. 

The American people want arms control. 
They don’t want this arms race. And they 
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don’t want this deadly new effort to bring 
weapons into the heavens. And they want 
an American foreign policy that leads 
toward a safer world. 

The American people see this debt, and 
they know it’s got to come down. And if it 
won’t come down, the economy’s going to 
slow down, maybe go into a recession. They 
see this tremendous influx and swamping of 
cheap foreign imports in this country that 
has cost over 3 million jobs, given farmers 
the worst year in American history. And 
they know this debt must come down as 
well, because it’s unfair to our children. 

The American people want this environ- 
ment protected. They know that these toxic 
waste dumps should have been cleaned up 
a long time ago, and they know that peo- 
ple’s lives and health are being risked, be- 
cause we’ve had an administration that has 
been totally insensitive to the law and the 
demand for the protection of the environ- 
ment. 

The American people want their children 
educated. They want to get our edge back 
in science, and they want a policy headed 
by the President that helps close this gap 
that’s widening between the United States 
and Europe and Japan. 

The American people want to keep open- 
ing doors. They want those civil rights laws 
enforced. They want the Equal Rights 
Amendment ratified. They want equal pay 
for comparable effort for women. And they 
want it because they’ve understood from 
the beginning that when we open doors, 
we're all stronger, just as we were at the 
Olympics. 

I think as you make the case, the Ameri- 
can people will increasingly come to our 
cause. 

Mr. Wieghart. Mr. Mondale, isn’t it possi- 
ble that the American people have heard 
your message—and they are listening—but 
they are rejecting it? 

Mr. Mondale. Well, tonight we had the 
first debate over the deficit. The President 
says itll disappear automatically. I’ve said 
it’s going to take some work. I think the 
American people will draw their own con- 
clusions. 

Secondly, I’ve said that I will not support 
the cuts in social security and medicare and 
the rest that the President has proposed. 
The President answers that it didn’t happen 
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or, if it did, it was resolved later in a com- 
mission. As the record develops, I think it’s 
going to become increasingly clear that 
what I am saying and where I want to take 
this country is exactly where the country 
wants to go, and the comparison of ap- 
proaches is such that I think will lead to 
further strength. 

Mr. Wieghart. Mr. President, you and 
your party are benefiting from what ap- 
pears to be an erosion of the old Democrat- 
ic coalition, but you have not laid out a 
specific agenda to take this shift beyond No- 
vember 6th. What is your program for 
America for the next decade, with some 
specificity? 

The President. Well, again, I’m running 
on the record. I think sometimes Mr. Mon- 
dale’s running away from his. But I’m run- 
ning on the record of what we have asked 
for. We'll continue to try to get things that 
we didn’t get in a program that has already 
brought the rate of spending of government 
down from 17 percent to 6.1 percent, a 
program of returning authority and auton- 
omy to the local and State governments 
that has been unjustly seized by the Federal 
Government. And you might find those 
words in a Democratic platform of some 
years ago—I know, because I was a Demo- 
crat at that time. And I left the party even- 
tually, because I could no longer follow the 
turn in the Democratic leadership that took 
us down an entirely different path, a path 
of centralizing authority in the Federal 
Government, lacking trust in the American 
people. 

I promised, when we took office, that we 
would reduce inflation. We have, to one- 
third of what it was. I promised that we 
would reduce taxes. We did, 25 percent 
across the board. That barely held even 
with—if it did that much—with the gigantic 
tax increase imposed in 1977. But at least it 
took that burden away from them. 

I said that we would create jobs for our 
people, and we did—6 million in the last 20 
or 21 months. I said that we would become 
respected in the world once again and that 
we would refurbish our national defense to 
the place that we could deal on the world 
scene and then seek disarmament, reduc- 
tion of arms, and, hopefully, an elimination 
of nuclear weapons. We have done that. 
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All of the things that I said we would do, 
from inflation being down, interest rates 
being down, unemployment falling, all of 
those things we have done. And I think this 
is something the American people see. 

I think they also know that we had a 
commission that came in a year ago with a 
recommendation on education—on excel- 
lence in education. And today, without the 
Federal Government being involved other 
than passing on to them, the school dis- 
tricts, the words from that commission, we 
find 35 States with task forces now dealing 
with their educational problems. We find 
that schools are extending the curriculum 
to now have forced teaching of mathemat- 
ics and science and so forth. All of these 
things have brought an improvement in the 
college entrance exams for the first time in 
some 20 years. 

So, I think that many Democrats are 
seeing the same thing this Democrat saw: 
The leadership isn’t taking us where we 
want to go. 

Mr. Wieghart. Mr. President, there’s a— 
much of what you said affects the quality of 
life of many Americans—their income, the 
way they live, and so forth—but there’s an 
aspect to quality of life that lies beyond the 
private sector which has to do with our 
neighborhoods, our cities, our streets, our 
parks, our environment. In those areas, I 
have difficulty seeing what your program is 
and what you feel the Federal responsibility 
is in these areas of the quality of life in the 
public sector that affects everybody, and 
even enormous wealth by one individual 
can’t create the kind of environment that 
he might like. 

The President. There are tasks that gov- 
ernment legitimately should enforce and 
tasks that government performs well, and 
you’ve named some of them. Crime has 
come down the last 2 years, for the first 
time in many, many decades that it has 
come down—or since we’ve kept records— 
2 consecutive years, and last year it came 
down the biggest drop in crime that we’ve 
had. I think that we’ve had something to do 
with that, just as we have with the drug 
problem nationwide. 

The environment? Yes, I feel as strongly 
as anyone about the preservation of the en- 
vironment. When we took office, we found 
that the national parks were so dirty and 


contained so many hazards, lack of safety 
features, that we stopped buying additional 
park land until we had rectified this with 
what was to be a 5-year program—but it’s 
just about finished already—a billion dollars. 
And now we're going back to budgeting for 
additional lands for our parks. We have 
added millions of acres to the wilderness 
lands, to the game refuges. I think that 
we're out in front of most—and I see that 
the red light is blinking, so I can’t continue. 
But I’ve got more. 

Ms. Walters. Well, you'll have a chance 
when your rebuttal time comes up, per- 
haps, Mr. President. Mr. Mondale, now it’s 
your turn for rebuttal. 

Mr. Mondale. The President says that 
when the Democratic Party made its turn, 
he left it. The year that he decided we had 
lost our way was the year that John F. Ken- 
nedy was running against Richard Nixon. I 
was chairman of “Minnesotans for Kenne- 
dy;” President Reagan was chairman of a 
thing called “Democrats for Nixon.” Now, 
maybe we made a wrong turn with Kenne- 
dy, but I'll be proud of supporting him all 
of our life—all of my life. And I’m very 
happy that John Kennedy was elected, be- 
cause John Kennedy looked at the future 
with courage, saw what needed to be done, 
and understood his own government. 

The President just said that his govern- 
ment is shrinking. It’s not. It’s now the larg- 
est peacetime government ever in terms of 
the take from the total economy. And in- 
stead of retreating—instead of being strong 
where we should be strong, he wants to 
make it strong and intervene in the most 
private and personal questions in American 
life. That’s where government should not 
be. 

Ms. Walters. Mr. President? 

The President. Before I campaigned as a 
Democrat for a Republican candidate for 
President, I had already voted for Dwight 
Eisenhower to be President of the United 
States. And so, my change had come earlier 
than that. I hadn’t gotten around to re-reg- 
istering as yet. I found that was rather diffi- 
cult to do. But I finally did it. 

There are some other things that have 
been said here—back, and you said that I 
might be able to dredge them up. Mr. Mon- 
dale referred to the farmers’ worst year. 
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The farmers are not the victims of anything 
this administration has done. The farmers 
were the victims of the double-digit infla- 
tion and the 21'%-percent interest rates of 
the Carter-Mondale administration and the 
grain embargo, which destroyed our reli- 
ability nationwide as a supplier. All of these 
things are presently being rectified, and I 
think that we are going to salvage the farm- 
ers. As a matter of fact, there has been less 
than one-quarter of 1 percent of foreclo- 
sures of the 270,000 loans from government 
that the farmers have. 

Ms. Walters. Thank you, Mr. President. 
We'll now turn to Diane Sawyer for her 
round of questions. 

Diane? 

Abortion 

Ms. Sawyer. I'd like to turn to an area 
that I think few people enjoy discussing, 
but that we probably should tonight be- 
cause the positions of the two candidates 
are so clearly different and lead to very 
different policy consequences—and that is 
abortion and right to life. I’m exploring for 
your personal views of abortion and specifi- 
cally how you would want them applied as 
public policy. 

First, Mr. President. Do you consider 
abortion murder or a sin? And second, how 
hard would you work—what kind of priority 
would you give in your second term legisla- 
tion to make abortion illegal? And specifi- 
cally, would you make certain, as your party 
platform urges, that Federal justices that 
you appoint be prolife? 

The President. | have believed that in the 
appointment of judges that all that was 
specified in the party platform was that 
they respect the sanctity of human life. 
Now, that I would want to see in any judge 
and with regard to any issue having to do 
with human life. But with regard to abor- 
tion, and I have a feeling that this is— 
there’s been some _ reference without 
naming it here in the remarks of Mr. Mon- 
dale tied to injecting religion into govern- 
ment. With me, abortion is not a problem 
of religion, it’s a problem of the Constitu- 
tion. 

I believe that until and unless someone 
can establish that the unborn child is not a 
living human being, then that child is al- 
ready protected by the Constitution, which 
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guarantees life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness to all of us. And I think that this 
is what we should concentrate on, is 
trying—I know there were weeks and 
weeks of testimony before a Senate commit- 
tee, there were medical authorities, there 
were religious—there were clerics there— 
everyone talking about this matter of pro- 
life. And at the end of al! of that, not one 
shred of evidence was introduced that the 
unborn child was not alive. We have seen 
premature births that are now grown up, 
happy people going around. 

Also, there is a strange dichotomy in this 
whole position about our courts ruling that 
abortion is not the taking of a human life. 
In California, sometime ago, a man beat a 
woman so savagely that her unborn child 
was born dead with a fractured skull, and 
the California State Legislature unanimous- 
ly passed a law that was signed by the then- 
Democratic Governor—signed a law that 
said that any man who so abuses a pregnant 
woman that he causes the death of her 
unborn child shall be charged with murder. 
Now, isn’t it strange that that same woman 
could have taken the life of her unborn 
child, and it was abortion and not murder, 
but if somebody else does it, that’s murder? 
And it recognizes—it used the term “death 
of the unborn child.” 

So, this has been my feeling about abor- 
tion, that we have a problem now to deter- 
mine—and all the evidence so far comes 
down on the side of the unborn child being 
a living human being. 

Ms. Sawyer. A two-part followup. Do I 
take it from what you’ve said about the 
platform, then, that you don’t regard the 
language and don’t regard in your own ap- 
pointments, abortion position a test of any 
kind for justices, that it should be? And also, 
if abortion is made illegal, how would you 
want it enforced? Who would be the polic- 
ing units that would investigate? And would 
you want the women who have abortions to 
be prosecuted? 

The President. The laws regarding that 
always were State laws. It was only when 
the Supreme Court handed down a decision 
that the Federal Government intervened in 
what had always been a State policy. Our 
laws against murder are State laws. So, I 
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would think that this would be the point of 
enforcement on this. 

As I say, I feel that we have a problem 
here to resolve. And no one has approached 
it from that matter. It does not happen that 
the church that I belong to had that as part 
of its dogma. I know that some churches do. 

Now, it is a sin if you’re taking a human 
life. On the same time, in our Judeo-Chris- 
tian tradition, we recognize the right of 
taking a human life in self-defense. And 
therefore, I’ve always believed that a 
mother, if medically it is determined that 
her life is at risk if she goes through with 
the pregnancy, she has a right then to take 
the life of even her own unborn child in 
defense of her own. 

Ms. Sawyer. Mr. Mondale, to turn to you, 
do you consider abortion a murder or a sin? 
And bridging from what President Reagan 
said, he has written that if society doesn’t 
know whether life does—human life, in 
fact, does begin at conception, as long as 
there is a doubt, that the unborn child 
should at least be given the benefit of the 
doubt and that there should be protection 
for that unborn child. 

Mr. Mondale. This is one of the most 
emotional and difficult issues that could pos- 
sibly be debated. I think your questions, 
however, underscore the fact there is prob- 
ably no way that government should or 
could answer this question in every individ- 
ual case and in the private lives of the 
American people. 

The constitutional amendment proposed 
by President Reagan would make it a crime 
for a woman to have an abortion if she had 
been raped or suffered from incest. Is it 
really the view of the American people, 
however you feel on the question of abor- 
tion, that government ought to be reaching 
into your livingrooms and making choices 
like this? I think it cannot work, won’t 
work, and will lead to all kinds of cynical 
evasions of the law. Those who can afford to 
have them will continue to have them. The 
disadvantaged will go out in the back alley 
as they used to do. 

I think these questions are inherently 
personal and moral, and every individual 
instance is different. Every American 
should be aware of the seriousness of the 
step. But there are some things that govern- 


ment can do and some things they cannot 
do. 

Now, the example that the President cites 
has nothing to do with abortion. Somebody 
went to a woman and nearly killed her. 
That’s always been a serious crime and 
always should be a serious crime. But how 
does that compare with the problem of a 
woman who is raped? Do we really want 
those decisions made by judges who’ve 
been picked because they will agree to find 
the person guilty? I don’t think so, and I 
think it’s going in exactly the wrong direc- 
tion. 

In America on basic moral questions, we 
have always let the people decide in their 
own personal lives. We haven’t felt so inse- 
cure that we’ve reached for the club of 
state to have our point of view. It’s been a 
good instinct. And we’re the most religious 
people on Earth. 

One final point: President Reagan, as 
Governor of California, signed a bill which 
is perhaps the most liberal proabortion bill 
of any State in the Union. 

Ms. Sawyer. But if I can get you back for 
a moment on my point, which was the 
question of when human life begins—a two- 
part followup. First of all, at what point do 
you believe that human life begins in the 
growth of a fetusP And second of all, you 
said that government shouldn’t be involved 
in the decisions. Yet there are those who 
would say that government is involved, and 
the consequence of the involvement was 
1.5 million abortions in 1980. And how do 
you feel about that? 

Mr. Mondale. The basic decision of the 
Supreme Court is that each person has to 
make this judgment in her own life, and 
that’s the way it’s been done. And it’s a 
personal and private, moral judgment. I 
don’t know the answer to when life begins. 
And it’s not that simple, either. You’ve got 
another life involved. And if it’s rape, how 
do you draw moral judgments on that? If 
it’s incest, how do you draw moral judg- 
ments on thatP Does every woman in 
America have to present herself before 
some judge picked by Jerry Falwell to clear 
her personal judgment? It won’t work. [Ap- 
plause] 

Ms. Walters. I'm sorry to do this, but I 
really must talk to the audience. 
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You're all invited guests. I know I’m wast- 
ing time in talking to you, but it really is 
very unfair of you to applaud—sometimes 
louder, less loud—and I ask you, as people 
who were invited here, and polite people, 
to refrain. 

We have our time now for rebuttal. Mr. 
President. 

The President. Yes. Well, with regard to 
this being a personal choice, isn’t that what 
a murderer is insisting on, his or her right 
to kill someone because of whatever fault 
they think justifies that? 

Now, I’m not capable, and I don’t think 
you are, any of us, to make this determina- 
tion that must be made with regard to 
human life. I am simply saying that I be- 
lieve that that’s where the effort should be 
directed—to make that determination. 

I don’t think that any of us should be 
called upon here to stand and make a deci- 
sion as to what other things might come 
under the self-defense tradition. That, too, 
would have to be worked out then, when 
you once recognize that we’re talking about 
a life. But in this great society of ours, 
wouldn’t it make a lot more sense, in this 
gentle and kind society, if we had a pro- 
gram that made it possible for when inci- 
dents come along in which someone feels 
they must do away with that unborn child, 
that instead we make it available for the 
adoption? There are a million and a half 
people out there standing in line waiting to 
adopt children who can’t have them any 
other way. 

Ms. Walters. Mr. Mondale. 

Mr. Mondale. 1 agree with that, and 
that’s why I was a principal sponsor of a 
liberal adoption law, so that more of these 
children could come to term, so that the 
young mothers were educated, so we found 
an option, an alternative. I’m all for that. 
But the question is whether this other 
option proposed by the President should be 
pursued. And I don’t agree with it. 

Since I’ve got about 20 seconds, let me 
just say one thing. The question of agricul- 
ture came up a minute ago. Net farm 
income is off 50 percent in the last 3 years, 
and every farmer knows it. And the effect 
of these economic policies is like a massive 
grain embargo, which has caused farm ex- 
ports to drop 20 percent. It’s been a big 
failure. I opposed the grain embargo in my 
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administration. I’m opposed to these poli- 
cies as well. 

Ms. Walters. I'm sitting here like the 
great schoolteacher, letting you both get 
away with things—-because one did it, the 
other one did it. May I ask in the future 
that the rebuttal stick to what the rebuttal 
is. And also, foreign policy will be the next 
debate. Stop dragging it in by its ear into 
this one. [Laughter] 

Now, having admonished you, I would 
like to say to the panel, you are allowed one 
question and one followup. Would you try, 
as best you could, not to ask two and 
three—I know it’s something we all want to 
do—two and three questions as part one 
and two and three as part two. 

Having said that, Fred, it’s yours. 


Federal Taxation 


Mr. Barnes. Thank you. 

Mr. Mondale, let me ask you about 
middle-class Americans and the taxes they 
pay. Now, I’m talking not about the rich or 
the poor—I know your views on their 
taxes—but about families earning 25,000 to 
45,000 a year. Do you think that those fami- 
lies are overtaxed or undertaxed by the 
Federal Government? 

Mr. Mondale. In my opinion, as we deal 
with this deficit, people from about $70,000 
a year on down have to be dealt with very, 
very carefully, because they are the ones 
who didn’t get any relief the first time 
around. 

Under the 1981 tax bill, people making 
$200,000 a year got $60,000 in tax relief 
over 3 years, while people making $30,000 
a year, all taxes considered, got no relief at 
all or their taxes actually went up. That’s 
why my proposal protects everybody from 
$25,000 a year or less against any tax in- 
creases, and treats those $70,000 and under 
in a way that is more beneficial than the 
way the President proposes with a sales tax 
or a flat tax. 

What does this mean in real life? Well, 
the other day, Vice President Bush dis- 
closed his tax returns to the American 
people. He’s one of the wealthiest Ameri- 
cans, and he’s our Vice President. In 1981 I 
think he paid about 40 percent in taxes. In 
1983, as a result of these tax preferences, he 
paid a little over 12 percent, 12.8 percent 
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in taxes. That meant that he paid a lower 
percent in taxes than the janitor who 
cleaned up his office or the chauffeur who 
drives him to work. 

I believe we need some fairness. And 
that’s why I’ve proposed what I think is a 
fair and a responsible proposal that helps 
protect these people who’ve already got no 
relief or actually got a tax increase. 

Mr. Barnes. It sounds as if you are saying 
you think this group of taxpayers making 
25,000 to 45,000 a year is already over- 
taxed, yet your tax proposal would increase 
their taxes. I think your aides have said 
those earning about twenty-five to thirty- 
five thousand, their tax rate would go up— 
their tax bill would go up a hundred dollars, 
and from 35,000 to 45,000, more than that, 
several hundred dollars. Wouldn’t that stifle 
their incentive to work and invest and so 
on, and also hurt the recovery? 

Mr. Mondale. The first thing is, every- 
body 25,000 and other would have no tax 
increase. 

Mr. Reagan, after the election, is going to 
have to propose a tax increase, and you will 
have to compare what he proposes. And his 
Secretary of the Treasury said he’s studying 
a sales tax or a value-added tax. They’re the 
same thing. They hit middle- and moderate- 
income Americans and leave wealthy Amer- 
icans largely untouched. 

Up until about $70,000, as you go up the 
ladder, my proposals will be far more bene- 
ficial. As soon as we get the economy on a 
sound ground as well, I’d like to see the 
total repeal of indexing. I don’t think we 
can do that for a few years. But at some 
point, we want to do that as well. 

Mr. Barnes. Mr. President, let me try this 
on you. Do you think middle-income Amer- 
icans are overtaxed or undertaxed? 

The President. You know, I wasn’t going 
to say this at all, but I can’t help it. There 
you go again. [Laughter] I don’t have a plan 
to tax—or increase taxes. I’m not going to 
increase taxes. I can understand why you 
are, Mr. Mondale, because as a Senator you 
voted 16 times to increase taxes. 

Now, I believe that our problem has not 
been that anybody in our country is under- 
taxed; it’s that government is overfed. And 
I think that most of our people—this is why 
we had a 25-percent tax cut across the 
board which maintained the same progres- 


sivity of our tax structure in the brackets on 
up. And, as a matter of fact, it just so hap- 
pens that in the quirks of administering 
these taxes, those above $50,000 actually 
did not get quite as big a tax cut percent- 
age-wise as did those from 50,000 down. 
From 50,000 down, those people paid two- 
thirds of the taxes, and those people got 
two-thirds of the tax cut. 

Now, the social security tax of "77—this 
indeed was a tax that hit people in the 
lower brackets the hardest. It had two fea- 
tures. It had several tax increases phased in 
over a period of time—there are two more 
yet to come between now and 1989. At the 
same time every year, it increased the 
amount of money—virtually every year, 
there may have been one or two that were 
skipped in there—that was subject to that 
tax. Today it is up to about $38,000 of earn- 
ings that is subject to the payroll tax for 
social security. And that tax, there are no 
deductions, so a person making anywhere 
from 10, 15, 20—they’re paying that tax on 
the full gross earnings that they have after 
they have already paid an income tax on 
that same amount of money. 

Now, I don’t think that to try and say that 
we were taxing the rich, and not the other 
way around, it just doesn’t work out that 
way. The system is still where it was with 
regard to the—with regard to the progres- 
sivity, as I’ve said, and that has not been 
changed. But if you take it in numbers of 
dollars instead of percentage, yes, you could 
say, well, that person got 10 times as much 
as this other person. Yes, but he paid 10 
times as much, also. But if you take it in 
percentages, then you find out that it is fair 
and equitable across the board. 

Mr. Barnes. | thought I caught, Mr. Presi- 
dent, a glimmer of a stronger statement 
there in your answer than you’ve made 
before. I think the operative position you 
had before was that you would only raise 
taxes in a second term as a last resort, and I 
thought you said flatly that “I’m not going 
to raise taxes.” Is that what you meant to 
say, that you will not—that you will flatly 
not raise taxes in your second term as Presi- 
dent? 

The President. Yes, 1 had used—“last 
resort” would always be with me. If you got 
the government down to the lowest level 
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that you yourself could say it could not go 
any lower and still perform the services for 
the people, and if the recovery was so com- 
plete that you knew you were getting the 
ultimate amount of revenues that you could 
get through that growth, and there was still 
some slight difference there between those 
two lines, then I had said once that, yes, 
you would have to then look to see if taxes 
should not be adjusted. 

I don’t foresee those things happening, so 
I say with great confidence I’m not going 
to—I’m not going to go for a tax. 

With regard to assailing Mr. Bush about 
his tax problems and the difference from 
the tax he once paid and then the later tax 
he paid, I think if you looked at the deduc- 
tions, there were great legal expenses in 
there—had to do, possibly, with the sale of 
his home, and they had to do with his set- 
ting up of a blind trust. All of those are 
legally deductions, deductible in computing 
your tax, and it was a l-year thing with 
him. 

Ms. Walters. Mr. Mondale, here we go 
again. It’s time for rebuttal. 

Mr. Mondale. Well, first of all, I gave him 
the benefit of the doubt on the house deal. 
I'm just talking about the 12.8 percent that 
he paid, and that’s what’s happening all 
over this country with wealthy Americans. 
They’ve got so many loopholes they don’t 
have to pay much in taxes. 

Now, Mr. President, you said, “There you 
go again,” right? 

The President. Yes. 

Mr. Mondale. You remember the last 
time you said that? 

The President. Mm-hmm. 

Mr. Mondale. You said it when President 
Carter said that you were going to cut med- 
icare, and you said, “Oh, no, there you go 
again, Mr. President.” And what did you do 
right after the election? You went out and 
tried to cut $20 billion out of medicare. 
And so, when I—when you say, “There you 
go again”’—people remember this, you 
know. [Laughter] And people will remem- 
ber that you signed the biggest tax increase 
in the history of California and the biggest 
tax increase in the history of the United 
States, and what are you going to do? 
You’ve got a $260 billion deficit. You can’t 
wish it away. You won’t slow defense spend- 
ing; you refuse to do that—— 
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Ms. Walters. Mr. Mondale, I’m afraid 
your time: is up. 

Mr. Mondale. Sorry. 

Ms. Walters. Mr. President? 

The President. Yes. With regard to medi- 
care, no, but it’s time for us to say that 
medicare is in pretty much the same condi- 
tion that social security was, and something 
is going to have to be done in the next 
several years to make it fiscally sound. And, 
no, I never proposed any $20 billion should 
come out of medicare; I have proposed that 
the program we must treat with that par- 
ticular problem. And maybe part of that 
problem is because during the 4 years of 
the Carter-Mondale administration medical 
costs in this country went up 87 percent. 

Ms. Walters. All right. Fine. 

The President. 1 gave you back some of 
that time. [Laughter] 

Ms. Walters. We can’t keep going back 
for other rebuttals; there'll be time later. 

We now go to our final round. The way 
things stand now, we have time for only 
two sets of questions, and by lot, it will be 
Jim and Diane. And we'll start with Jim 
Wieghart. 


Social Welfare Programs 


Mr. Wieghart. Mr. President, the eco- 
nomic recovery is real, but uneven. The 
Census Bureau, just a month ago, reported 
that there are more people living under 
poverty now, a million more people living 
under it, than when you took office. 

There have been a number of studies, 
including studies by the Urban Institute and 
other nonpolitical organizations, that say 
that the impact of the tax and budget cuts 
ard your economic policies have impacted 
severely on certain classes of Americans— 
working mothers, head of households, mi- 
nority groups, elderly poor. In fact, they’re 
saying the rich are getting richer and the 
poor are getting poorer under your policies. 

What relief can you offer to the working 
poor, to the minorities, and to the women 
head of households who have borne the 
brunt of these economic programs? What 
can you offer them in the future, in your 
next term? 

The President. Well, some of those facts 
and figures just don’t stand up. Yes, there 
has been an increase in poverty, but it is a 
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lower rate of increase than it was in the 
preceding years before we got here. It has 
begun to decline, but it is still going up. 

On the other hand, women heads of 
household—single women heads of house- 
hold have—for the first time there’s been a 
turndown in the rate of poverty for them. 
We have found also in our studies that in 
this increase in poverty, it all had to do 
with their private earnings. It had nothing 
to do with the transfer of payments from 
government by way of many programs. 

We are spending now 37 percent more 
on food for the hungry in all the various 
types of programs than was spent in 1980. 
We’re spending a third more on all of the— 
well, all of the programs of human service. 
We have more people receiving food 
stamps than were ever receiving them 
before—2,300,000 more are _ receiving 
them—even though we took 850,000 off the 
food stamp rolls because they were making 
an income that was above anything that 
warranted their fellow citizens having to 
support them. We found people making 
185 percent of the poverty level were get- 
ting government benefits. We have set a 
line at 130 percent so that we can direct 
that aid down to the truly needy. 

Sometime ago, Mr. Mondale said some- 
thing about education and college students 
and help of that kind. Half—one out of two 
of the full-time college students in the 
United States are receiving some form of 
Federal aid. But there, again, we found 
people that there under the previous ad- 
ministration, families that had no limit to 
income were still eligible for low-interest 
college loans. We didn’t think that was 
right. And so, we have set a standard that 
those loans and those grants are directed to 
the people who otherwise could not go to 
college, their family incomes were so low. 

So, there are a host of other figures that 
reveal that the grant programs are greater 
than they have ever been, taking care of 
more people than they ever have. 7.7 mil- 
lion elderly citizens who were living in the 
lowest 20 percent of earnings—7.7 million 
have moved up into another bracket since 
our administration took over, leaving only 5 
million of the elderly in that bracket when 
there had been more than 13 million. 

Mr. Wieghart. Mr. President, in a visit to 
Texas—in Brownsville, I believe it was, in 


the Rio Grande Valley—you did observe 
that the economic recovery was uneven. 

The President. Yes. 

Mr. Wieghart. In that particular area of 
Texas, unemployment was over 14 percent, 
whereas Statewide, it was the lowest in the 
country, I believe—5.6 percent. And you 
made the comment, however, that man 
does not live by bread alone. What did you 
mean by that comment? And if I interpret 
it correctly, it would be a comment more 
addressed to the affluent who obviously can 
look beyond just the bread they need to 
sustain them with their wherewithal. 

The President. That had nothing to do 
with the other thing of talking about their 
needs or anything. I remember distinctly, I 
was segueing into another subject. I was 
talking about the things that have been ac- 
complished, and that was referring to the 
revival of patriotism and optimism, the new 
spirit that we’re finding all over America. 
And it is a wonderful thing to see when you 
get out there among the people. So, that 
was the only place that that was used. 

I did avoid, I’m afraid, in my previous 
answer, also, the idea of “uneven,” yes. 
There is no way that the recovery is even 
across the country, just as in the depths of 
the recession, there were some parts of the 
country that were worse off, but some that 
didn’t even feel the pain of the recession. 

We're not going to rest and not going to 
be happy until every person in this country 
who wants a job can have one, until the 
recovery is complete across the country. 

Mr. Wieghart. Mr. Mondale, as you can 
gather from the question to the President, 
the celebrated war on poverty obviously 
didn’t end the problem of poverty, although 
it may have dented it. The poor and the 
homeless and the disadvantaged are still 
with us. What should the Federal Govern- 
ment’s role be to turn back the growth in 
the number of people living below the pov- 
erty level, which is now 35 million in the 
United States, and to help deal with the 
structural unemployment problems that the 
President was referring to in an uneven re- 
covery? 

Mr. Mondale. Number one, we've got to 
get the debt down to get the interest rates 
down so the economy will grow and people 
will be employed. 
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Number two, we have to work with cities 
and others to help generate economic 
growth in those communities—through the 
Urban Development Action Grant Program. 
I don’t mind those enterprise zones; let’s 
try them, but not as a substitute for the 
others. Certainly education and training is 
crucial. If these young Americans don’t 
have the skills that make them attractive to 
employees, they’re not going to get jobs. 

The next thing is to try to get more en- 
trepreneurship in business within the reach 
of minorities so that these businesses are 
located in the communities in which they’re 
found. The other thing is we need the busi- 
ness community as well as government 
heavily involved in these communities to 
try to get economic growth. 

There is no question that the poor are 
worse off. I think the President genuinely 
believes that they’re better off. But the fig- 
ures show that about 8 million more people 
are below the poverty line than 4 years ago. 
How you can cut school lunches, how you 
can cut student assistance, how you can cut 
housing, how you can cut disability benefits, 
how you can do all of these things and then 
the people receiving them—for example, 
the disabled, who have no alternative—how 
they’re going to do better, I don’t know. 
Now, we need a tight budget, but there’s 
no question that this administration has sin- 
gled out things that affect the most vulnera- 
ble in American life, and they’re hurting. 

One final point if I might. There’s an- 
other part of the lopsided economy that 
we're in today, and that is that these heavy 
deficits have killed exports and are swamp- 
ing the Nation with cheap imports. We are 
now $120 billion of imports, 3 million jobs 
lost, and farmers are having their worst 
year. That’s another reason to get the defi- 
cit down. 

Mr. Wieghart. Mr. Mondale, is it possible 
that the vast majority of Americans who 
appear to be prosperous have lost interest 
in the kinds of programs you’re discussing 
to help those less privileged than they are? 

Mr. Mondale. 1 think the American 
people want to make certain that that 
dollar is wisely spent. I think they stand for 
civil rights. I know they’re all for education 
in science and training, which I strongly 
support. They want these young people to 
have a chance to get jobs and the rest. I 
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think the business community wants to get 
involved. I think they’re asking for new and 
creative ways to try to reach it with every- 
one involved. I think that’s part of it. I 
think also that the American people want a 
balanced program that gives us long-term 
growth so that they’re not having to take 
money that’s desperate to themselves and 
their families and give it to someone else. 
I’m opposed to that, too. 

Ms. Walters. And now it is time for our 
rebuttal for this period. Mr. President? 

The President. Yes. The connection that’s 
been made again between the deficit and 
the interest rates—there is no connection 
between them. There is a connection be- 
tween interest rates and inflation, but I 
would call to your attention that in 1981 
while we were operating still on the Carter- 
Mondale budget that we inherited—that 
the interest rates came down from 21%, 
down toward the 12 or 13 figure. And while 
they were coming down, the deficits had 
started their great increase. They were 
going up. Now, if there was a connection I 
think that there would be a different paral- 
lel between deficits getting larger and in- 
terest rates going down. 

The interest rates are based on inflation. 
And right now I have to tell you I don’t 
think there is any excuse for the interest 
rates being as high as they are because we 
have brought inflation down so low. I think 
it can only be that they’re anticipating or 
hope—expecting, not hoping, that maybe 
we don’t have a control of inflation and it’s 
going to go back up again. Well, it isn’t 
going to go back up. We're going to see 
that it doesn’t. 

And I haven’t got time to answer with 
regard to the disabled. 

Ms. Walters. Thank you, Mr. President. 

Mr. Mondale. 

Mr. Mondale. Mr. President, if I heard 
you correctly, you said that these deficits 
don’t have anything to do with interest 
rates. I will grant you that interest rates 
were too high in 1980, and we can have 
another debate as to why—energy prices 
and so on. There’s no way of glossing 
around that. But when these huge deficits 
went in place in 1981, what’s called the real 
interest rates—the spread between inflation 
and what a loan costs you doubled—and 
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that’s still the case today. And the result is 
interest costs that have never been seen 
before in terms of real charges, and it’s at- 
tributable to the deficit. 

Everybody—every economist, every busi- 
nessman—believes that. Your own Council 
of Economic Advisers—Mr. Feldstein in his 
report told you that. Every chairman of the 
Finance and Ways and Means Committee, 
Republican leaders in the Senate and the 
House are telling you that. That deficit is 
ruining the long-term hopes for this econo- 
my. It’s causing high interest rates. It’s ruin- 
ing us in trade. It’s given us the highest 
small business failure in 50 years. The econ- 
omy is starting downhill with housing fail- 
ure 

Ms. Walters. Thank you, Mr. Mondale. 

You’re both very obedient. I have to give 
you credit for that. 

We now start our final round of ques- 
tions. We do want to have time for your 
rebuttal. 

We start with Diane—Diane Sawyer. 


1984 Presidential Campaign 
Ms. Sawyer. Since we are reaching the 


end of the question period, and since in 
every Presidential campaign, the candidates 
tend to complain that the opposition candi- 
date is not held accountable for what he or 
she says, let me give you the chance to do 
that. 

Mr. Mondale, beginning with you. What 
do you think the most outrageous thing is 
your opponent said in this debate tonight? 
[Laughter] 

Mr. Mondale. Do you want to give me 
some suggestions? [Laughter] I’m going to 
use my time a little differently. I’m going to 
give the President some credit. I think the 
President has done some things to raise the 
sense of spirit, morale, good feeling in this 
country, and he’s entitled to credit for that. 
What I think we need, however, is not just 
that but to move forward, not just congratu- 
lating ourselves but challenging ourselves to 
get on with the business of dealing with 
America’s problems. 

I think in education, when he lectured 
the country about the importance of disci- 
pline, I didn’t like it at first, but I think it 
helped a little bit. But now we need both 
that kind of discipline and the resources 
and the consistent leadership that allows 


this country to catch up in education and 
science and training. 

I like President Reagan. And this is not 
personal—there are deep differences about 
our future, and that’s the basis of my cam- 
paign. 

Ms. Sawyer. Follow up in a similar vein, 
then. What remaining question would you 
most like to see your opponent forced to 
answer? 

Mr. Mondale. Without any doubt, I have 
stood up and told the American people that 
that $263 billion deficit must come down. 
And I’ve done what no candidate for Presi- 
dent has ever done, I told you before the 
election what I'd do. 

Mr. Reagan, as you saw tonight—Presi- 
dent Reagan takes the position it will disap- 
pear by magic. It was once called “voodoo 
economics.” I wish the President would say, 
“Yes, the CBO is right. Yes, we have a $263 
billion deficit. This is how I’m going to get 
it done.” Don’t talk about growth, because 
even though we need growth, that’s not 
helping. It’s going to go in the other direc- 
tion, as they’ve estimated. 

And give us a plan. What will you cut? 
Whose taxes will you raise? Will you finally 
touch that defense budget? Are you going 
to go after social security and medicare and 
student assistance and the handicapped 
again as you did last time? If you'd just tell 
us what you’re going to do, then the Ameri- 
can people could compare my plan for the 
future with your plan. And that’s the way it 
should be. The American people would be 
in charge. 

Ms. Sawyer. Mr. President, the most out- 
rageous thing your opponent has said in the 
debate tonight. 

The President. Well, now, I have to start 
with a smile, since his kind words to me. 

I'll tell you what I think has been the 
most outrageous thing in political dialog, 
both in this campaign and the one in 82. 
And that is the continued discussion and 
claim that somehow I am the villain who is 
going to pull the social security checks out 
from those people who are dependent on 
them. 

And why I think it is outrageous—first of 
all, it isn’t true. But why it is outrageous is 
because, for political advantage, every time 
they do that, they scare millions of senior 
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citizens who are totally dependent on social 
security, have no place else to turn. And 
they have to live and go to bed at night 
thinking, “Is this true? Is someone going to 
take our check away from us and leave us 
destitute?” And I don’t think that that 
should be a part of political dialog. 

Now, to—I still—I just have a minute 
here? 

Ms. Walters. You have more time. 

The President. Oh, |—— 

Ms. Walters. You can keep going. 

The President. Okay. All right. 

Now, social security, let’s lay it to rest 
once and for all. I told you never would I 
do such a thing. But I tell you also now, 
social security has nothing to do with the 
deficit. Social security is totally funded by 
the payroll tax levied on employer and em- 
ployee. If you reduce the out-go of social 
security, that money would not go into the 
general fund to reduce a deficit. It would 
go into the Social Security Trust Fund. So, 
social security has nothing to do with bal- 
ancing a budget or erasing or lowering the 
deficit. 

Now, as—again, to get to whether I am 
depending on magic, I think I have talked 
in straight economic terms about a program 
of recovery that I was told wouldn’t work. 
And then, after it worked, I was told that 
lowering taxes would increase inflation. And 
none of these things happened. It is work- 
ing, and we’re going to continue on that 
same line. 

As to what we might do and find in fur- 
ther savings cuts, no, we’re not going to 
starve the hungry. But we have 2,478 spe- 
cific recommendations from a commission 
of more than 2,000 business people in this 
country, through the Grace commission, 
that we’re studying right now—and we’ve 
already implemented 17 percent of them— 
that are recommendations as to how to 
make government more efficient, more 
economic. 

Ms. Sawyer. And to keep it even, what 
remaining question would you most like to 
see your opponent forced to answer? 

The President. Why the deficits are so 
much of a problem for him now, but that in 
1976, when the deficit was $52 billion and 
everyone was panicking about that, he said, 
no, that he thought it ought to be bigger, 
because a bigger deficit would stimulate the 
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economy and would help do away with un- 
employment. In 1979 he made similar state- 
ments, the same effect, that the deficits— 
there was nothing wrong with having defi- 
cits. 

Remember, there was a trillion dollars in 
debt before we got here. That’s got to be 
paid by our children and grandchildren, 
too, if we don’t do it. And I’m hoping we 
can start some payments on it before we 
get through here. That’s why I want an- 
other 4 years. 

Ms. Walters. Well, we have time now, if 
you'd like to answer the President’s ques- 
tion, or whatever rebuttal. 

Mr. Mondale. Well, we've just finished 
almost the whole debate. And the American 
people don’t have the slightest clue about 
what President Reagan will do about these 
deficits. [Laughter] And yet, that’s the most 
important single issue of our time. 

I did support the "76 measure that he told 
about, because we were in a deep recession 
and we needed some stimulation. But I will 
say as a Democrat, I was a real piker, Mr. 
President. In 1979 we ran a $29 billion defi- 
cit all year. This administration seems to 
run that every morning. And the result is 
exactly what we see. This economy is start- 
ing to run downhill. Housing is off. Last 
report on new purchases, it’s the lowest 
since 1982. Growth is a little over 2 percent 
now. Many people are predicting a reces- 
sion. And the flow of imports into this coun- 
try is swamping the American people. 

We’ve got to deal with this problem, and 
those of us who want to be your President 
should tell you now what we’re going to do, 
so you can make a judgment. 

Ms. Walters. Thank you very much. We 
must stop now. I want to give you time for 
your closing statements. It’s indeed time for 
that from each of you. We will begin with 
President Reagan. 

Oh, I’m sorry, Mr. Reagan, you had your 
rebuttal, and I just cut you off because our 
time is going. You have a chance now for 
rebuttal before your closing statement. Is 
that correct? 

The President. No, | might as well just go 
with—— 

Ms. Walters. Do you want to go with 
your—— 
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The President. 1 don’t think so. I’m all 
confused now. 

Ms. Walters. Technically, you did. I have 
little voices that come in my ear. [Laughter] 
You don’t get those same voices. I’m not 
hearing it from here—I’m hearing it from 
here. 

The President. All right. 

Ms. Walters. You have waived your re- 
buttal. You can go with your closing state- 
ment. 


Closing Statements 


The President. Well, we'll include it in 
that. 

Ms. Walters. Okay. 

The President. Four years ago, in similar 
circumstances to this, I asked you, the 
American people, a question. I asked: “Are 
you better off than you were 4 years 
before?” The answer to that obviously was 
“no,” and as the result, I was elected to this 
office and promised a new beginning. 

Now, maybe I’m expected to ask that 
same question again. I’m not going to, be- 
cause I think that all of you—or not every- 
one, those people that are in those pockets 
of poverty and haven’t caught up, they 
couldn’t answer the way I would want them 
to—but I think that most of the people in 
this country would say, yes, they are better 
off than they were 4 years ago. 

The question, I think, should be enlarged. 
Is America better off than it was 4 years 
ago? And I believe the answer to that has to 
also be “yes.” I promised a new beginning. 
So far, it is only a beginning. If the job were 
finished, I might have thought twice about 
seeking reelection for this job. 

But we now have an economy that, for 
the first time—well, let’s put it this way. In 
the first half of 1980, gross national product 
was down a minus, 3.7 percent. The first 
half of ’84 it’s up 8% percent. Productivity 
in the first half of 1980 was down a minus 2 
percent. Today it is up a plus 4 percent. 

Personal earnings after taxes per capita 
have gone up almost $3,000 in these 4 
years. In 1980—or 1979, a person with a 
fixed income of $8,000 would—was $500 
above the poverty line, and this maybe ex- 
plains why there are the numbers still in 
poverty. By 1980 that same person was 
$500 below the poverty line. 


We have restored much of our economy. 
With regard to business investment, it is 
higher than it has been since 1949. So, 
there seems to be no shortage of invest- 
ment capital. We have, as I said, cut the 
taxes, but we have reduced inflation, and 
for 2 years now it has stayed down there, 
not at double digit, but in the range of 4 or 
below. We believe that we had also prom- 
ised that we would make our country more 
secure. 

Yes, we have an increase in the defense 
budget. But back then we had planes that 
couldn’t fly for lack of spare parts or pilots. 
We had navy vessels that couldn’t leave 
harbor because of lack of crew or, again, 
lack of spare parts. Today we’re well on our 
way to a 600-ship navy. We have 543 at 
present. 

We have—our military, the morale is 
high. I think the people should understand 
that two-thirds of the defense budget pays 
for pay and salary, or pay and pension. And 
then you add to that food and wardrobe, 
and all the other things, and you only have 
a small portion going for weapons. But I am 
determined that if ever our men are called 
on, they should have the best that we can 
provide in the manner of tools and weap- 
ons. There has been reference to expensive 
spare parts, hammers costing $500. Well, 
we are the ones who found those. 

I think we’ve given the American people 
back their spirit. I think there’s an opti- 
mism in the land and a patriotism, and I 
think that we’re in a position once again to 
heed the words of Thomas Paine, who said: 
“We have it in our power to begin the 
world over again.” 

Ms. Walters. Thank you, Mr. Reagan. 

Mr. Mondale, the closing words are now 
yours. 

Mr. Mondale. 1 want to thank the 
League of Women Voters and the city of 
Louisville for hosting this evening’s debate. 
I want to thank President Reagan for agree- 
ing to debate. He didn’t have to, and he 
did, and we all appreciate it. 

The President’s favorite question is: Are 
you better off? Well, if you’re wealthy, 
you're better off. If you’re middle income, 
you're about where you were. And if you’re 
modest income, you’re worse off. That’s 
what the economists tell us. 
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But is that really the question that should 
be asked? Isn’t the real question is will we 
be better off? Will our children be better 
off? Are we building the future that this 
nation needs? I believe that if we ask those 
questions that bear on our future, not just 
congratulate ourselves but challenge us to 
solve those problems, you'll see that we 
need new leadership. 

Are we better of with this arms race? Will 
we be better off if we start this star wars 
escalation into the heavens? Are we better 
off when we deemphasize our values in 
human rights? Are we better off when we 
load our children with this fantastic debt? 
Would fathers and mothers feel proud of 
themselves if they loaded their children 
with debts like this nation is now—over a 
trillion dollars on the shoulders of our chil- 
dren? Can we say, really say that we will be 
better off when we pull away from sort of 
that basic American instinct of decency and 
fairness? 

I would rather lose a campaign about de- 
cency than win a campaign about self-inter- 
est. I don’t think this nation is composed of 
people who care only for themselves. And 
when we sought to assault social security 
and medicare, as the record shows we did, I 
think that was mean-spirited. When we ter- 
minated 400,000 desperate, hopeless, de- 
fenseless Americans who were on disabil- 
ity—confused and unable to defend them- 
selves, and just laid them out on the street, 
as we did for 4 years, I don’t think that’s 
what America is all about. 

America is a fair society, and it is not 
right that Vice President Bush pays less in 
taxes than the janitor who helps him. I be- 
lieve there’s fundamental fairness crying 
out that needs to be achieved in our tax 
system. 

I believe that we will be better off if we 
protect this environment. And contrary to 
what the President says, I think their record 
on the environment is inexcusable and 
often shameful. These laws are not being 
enforced, have not been enforced, and the 
public health and the air and the water are 
paying the price. That’s not fair for our 
future. 

I think our future requires a President to 
lead us in an all-out search to advance our 
education, our learning, and our science 
and training, because this world is more 
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complex and we’re being pressed harder all 
the time. 

I believe in opening doors. We won the 
Olympics, in part, because we’ve had civil 
rights laws and the laws that prohibit dis- 
crimination against women. I have been for 
those efforts all my life. The President’s 
record is quite different. 

The question is our future. President 
Kennedy once said in response to similar 
arguments, “We are great, but we can be 
greater.” We can be better if we face our 
future, rejoice in our strengths, face our 
problems, and by solving them, build a 
better society for our children. 

Thank you. 

Ms. Walters. Thank you, Mr. Mondale. 
[Applause] Please, we have not finished 
quite yet. 

Thank you, Mr. Mondale, and thank you, 
Mr. President. And our thanks to our panel 
members, as well. 

And so we being to a close this first of the 
League of Women Voters Presidential De- 
bates of 1984. You two can go at each again 
in the final League debate on October 21st, 
in Kansas City, Missouri. And this Thursday 
night, October 11th, at 9 p.m. eastern day- 
light time, the Vice President, George 
Bush, will debate Congresswoman Geral- 
dine Ferraro in Philadelphia. 

And I hope that you will all watch once 
again. No matter what the format is, these 
debates are very important. We all have an 
extremely vital decision to make. 

Once more, gentlemen, our thanks. Once 
more, to you, our thanks. 

Now this is Barbara Walters wishing you a 
good evening. 


Note: The debate began at 9 p.m. in the 


Robert S. Whitney Hall at the Kentucky 
Center for the Arts. 
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Thank you all very much. This certainly is 
a—[applause]. Every shelf is full. 
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Well, it’s great to be back in Kentucky 
and back in the land of pioneer spirit and 
pride, and back here with Gene Snyder, 
and Hal Rogers, Larry Hopkins, and a man 
we need in the Senate—please send him 
there—Mitch O’Connell. McConnell. [Ap- 
plause|] McConnell. I must have been think- 
ing of the Archbishop. I said O’Connell. 
McConnell. [Laughter] 

But now, in the next few days, we’ll prob- 
ably see all kinds of polls and commentary 
saying this and that about the little argu- 
ment that I’ve just finished—[/aughter|— 
here tonight. [Laughter] 

But I don’t know. Let me ask you a ques- 
tion or two. In this debate, I really wanted 
to show that just maybe government is big 
enough already. I don’t know whether I got 
that across. [Applause] And I know I said it, 
but I don’t know whether it registered or 
not, that the American people aren’t over- 
taxed, the government’s overfed. [Ap- 
plause] 


But let us all here—whether we said it 
before or not—agree that America must 
leave behind the failed policies of the past 


and go forward with opportunity and the 
bright promise of the future. Ill be happy if 
we come away with just those ideas. 

We only have 4 weeks left, but the choice 
is as clear as any that America’s faced in the 
last 50 years. 

Audience. 4 more years! 

The President. Will we go forward with 
the faith and courage to make America 
stronger, to offer hope and opportunity to 
all our people, including those who still are 
not back on their feet, as we heard so many 
times tonight? Or will we go back to the 
policies of soaring taxation and spending 
that weakened our economy, snuffed out so 
many opportunities, and threw so many 
millions into the cold embrace of genuine 
hardship? 

Audience. No! 

The President. Well, we’ve already seen 
what happens when we follow the policies 
that our opponents have so. faithfully prom- 
ised to restore—the failed policies of tax- 
and-tax and spend-and-spend. We saw this 
once proud nation of ours, a few years ago, 
staggered by a steady erosion of economic 
growth. And I don’t care what was said to- 
night or out on the road in the campaign 


trail, this country was in an economic mess 
of enormous proportions in 1980. 

They talk about fairness, but what was— 
what could be more unfair than that pun- 
ishing inflation that could take people down 
through the brackets of poverty simply by 
raising the prices of things and lowering the 
value of the money that they had? 

We saw those interest rates, as I men- 
tioned in the debate—21% percent. And 
that closed down the housing industry, that 
closed down the automobile industry, both 
of which are dependent on credit buying, 
mortgage buying. 

Then we saw the rising unemployment. 
And I don’t care what they say, 107 million 
employed is a lot bigger than 99 million 
employed. And that’s the difference be- 
tween now and 1980. 

Now, I didn’t get a chance to reply to- 
night to all of those frequent references to 
an arms race. Well, you know, there was a 
cartoon back when we first started the re- 
building of the military that said it all for 
me. It was a picture of a couple of Russian 
generals talking to each other, and one of 
them said, “I liked it better when we were 
the only ones in the arms race.” [Laughter] 
We’re going to get them back to the table 
to talk disarmament. I don’t mean arms lim- 
itations. 

You know, some of the previous treaties 
that we’ve had I know were in good faith 
and all that, but all they did was set the 
rules for the continued arms race. When I 
got there, found out that SALT II, from the 
time that it was signed until I arrived in 
Washington—an expert in the field gave me 
the information that under the signing of 
SALT II, without breaking the treaty, the 
Soviet Union had added to their nuclear 
arsenal the equivalent of the bomb we 
dropped on Hiroshima. They had added 
that every 11 minutes in the years since the 
treaty had been signed. 

Well, that isn’t what we want. And I had 
the pleasure of telling Mr. Gromyko the 
other day that any time they’re ready—{ap- 
plause|. We’re the only two that can de- 
stroy the world. Our two nations are the 
only two that can save it. And I told him 
that I'd like to start down the road with 
them, not to just arms limitation, but to the 
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total elimination of all nuclear weapons in 
the world. 

But I have a feeling, looking at all of you, 
that you agree with me about something 
else that’s happened in these last few years, 
and that is that there’s a whole different 
appreciation for the family in America—the 
bedrock values of our neighborhoods, the 
fact that our crime rates are coming down, 
the fact that now our schools in this last 
year have suddenly turned a corner and for 
the first time in 20 years we see the college 
entrance exams—the scores going up, in- 
stead of the steady decline that we knew. 
And it didn’t come from any multibillion 
dollar Federal program. 

Yes, we appointed a commission, the best 
people we could find, and said, “Come back 
and tell us, what should we do about educa- 
tion in this country?” They did. And we 
passed it on to you, to the people in the 
communities, the people in the school dis- 
tricts, to the teachers and the parents and 
the students. And all over the United States 
it’s happening. There are now the compul- 
sory courses in math and science that have 
been abandoned in so many places—there 
are the added requirements for graduation. 
And the whole picture is looking up, to the 
place that the other day there was a poll 
taken about how people felt about their 
schools, and for the first time in about a 
decade the American people said they were 
very happy about their schools. 

The things that were going on before we 
got here—and they talk about fairness. 
Well, I have to say, at least that I can say 
for the things that they were doing—they 
were fair. They didn’t discriminate; they 
made everybody miserable. Now, since 
we're not going to raise the taxes, I didn’t 
get a chance to give the figures tonight, but 
we have cost out what his proposed tax in- 
crease would do. It would raise the tax for 
every household in the United States by 
more than $1,800 a year, about $157 a 
month, and I just don’t think we ought to 
let him do that to America. 

Audience. No! 

The President. So, we'll keep him re- 
minded of that. We’ll keep the people re- 
minded of it. And you know, I can’t help 
but think about this America here and what 
it’s doing. We all watched the Olympics, 
and we saw our athletes go for the gold. 
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Well, there are two teams in America 
today. There’s the Washington tax increase 
team and the grassroots opportunity team. 
Now, making the economy bear the burden 
of our opponents tax hike would be like 
having some of those Olympic swimmers— 
their coach telling them that they had to 
swim while carrying an anvil—{laughter|— 
or a runner would sprint with a ball and 
chain. [Laughter] And that’s what “Coach 
Tax Hike” and his tax increase team want 
to do—{/aughter|—and they kicked off their 
campaign with that call this year. And they 
said it was a kickoff—I think it was a 
fumble. [Laughter] 

We want to—we want to bring your tax 
rates further down, and not up. We want to 
create opportunities for all Americans, 
women and men, young and old, by con- 
trolling the size of government and giving 
you new incentives to work and invest and 
save. 

And come November, the American 
people are going to decide which team is 
America’s team and, come November, I just 
can’t help believe—but believe the Ameri- 
can people are going to tell “Coach Tax 
Hike” and the whole tax increase team to 
head for the showers. 

Audience. 4 more years! 4 more years! 4 
more years! 

The President. Thank you. All right. Well, 
I didn’t really feel that way, but since you 
insist, okay. [Laughter] 

Well, tonight I had a chance to talk a 
little bit about my past as a Democrat. And 
I can’t help but believe that in this particu- 
lar place, there must be many of you here 
who either were or still are, but you’re here 
because you have found it difficult to follow 
the leadership of your party and the course 
that it’s been taking since those days back 
there in the days of the Harry Trumans and 
so forth. 

Well, to all of you, you who knew the 
part of F.D.R. and Harry Truman and J.F.K. 
and that tradition, let us say to you—and I 
do know how you feel, because I was there 
myself once—walk with us down this new 
path of opportunity, and we'll save this 
country in a bipartisan way. 

Audience. 4 more years! 4 more years! 4 
more years! 
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The President. You know, I’m so delight- 
ed to see you young people here, and it’s 
true all over the country, because, you 
know—you know, you’re what this election 
is all about. 

There are some of us here who are old 
enough to remember an America in which 
there was no ceiling. Any individual—you 
were free to fly as high and as far as your 
own ability and energy and determination 
would take you, without being penalized 
for the effort. And then we came to a 
period of years in which government start- 
ed encroaching on everyone. And the last 4 
years before we got here, they were telling 
us that we suffered from a malaise, that it 
was our fault, that we had to give up the 
idea of having some of the things we used 
to have, that there were eras of limits. 
Don’t you believe it. 

You young people, this is what it’s all 
about. We’re going to have—keep on going 
the path—he kept saying he didn’t know 
what we were going to do. We’re going to 
keep on doing what we’ve been doing for 
the last 4 years. And then you, you young 
people are going to start out life in the 
same kind of an America that we knew and 
that we started out life in. That’s what it’s 
all about. 

So, I don’t have anything else—— 

Audience. Nancy. 

The President. 1 don’t have anything else 
other than to say one last thing that I just— 
I like to mention once in awhile. And that 
is, that if there’s one thing that I’m really 
proud of in these 4 years, it has been those 
young men and women of ours who wear 
our uniforms—our soldiers. 

I’m going to quote someone, and I have 
to use a naughty word in doing it. But you'll 
forgive me for it. I think it belongs in the 
quote. Back in World War II, someone 
asked General George Marshall, the Com- 
mander in Chief of our Armed Forces, 
asked him what was our secret, what was 
our secret weapon. And General George 
Marshall said, “The best damn kids in the 
world.” Well, today—{applause]. Those 
young people in uniform today are the 
grandsons and daughters of those World 
War II veterans. And I can say, after seeing 
them firsthand, after seeing what they did 
in Grenada—and it was so wonderful— 
when they pulled out, there weren’t any 


signs written on the walls, “Yankee go 
home.” The signs were, “God bless Amer- 
ica. 

And so, I just know once again I can say 
what George Marshall did: You bet, we’ve 
got the best damn kids in the world. 

Thank you all very much. Thank you. 
Good night. God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:52 p.m. in 
the Atrium of the Hyatt Regency Hotel. Fol- 
lowing the rally, the President and Mrs. 
Reagan remained overnight at the hotel. 

As printed above, this item follows the 
text of the White House press release. 
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The President. Thank you all very much. 

Audience. [Chanting] Reagan! Reagan! 
Reagan! Reagan! 

The President. Thank you very much 
and, Jesse, thank you for that introduction. 
And, Eddie Knox, I am more proud than I 
can say of what you have just committed to 
here this morning. And I thank all of you 
very much. You have honored me greatly, 
and it’s so great to be here. 

You know, last night we had a little spar- 
ring in the political arena. But whether I 
won them or not, I know now that I have 
won the fruits of victory, because I get to 
be with all of you. And I can truthfully say, 
nothing could be finer than to be in Caro- 
lina in the morning. 

Well, it’s wonderful to see your enthusi- 
asm. It’s heartening, because this election is 
not a contest between Republicans and 
Democrats or between left and right; it’s a 
contest between the future and the past. I 
have said on occasion that age is going to be 
an issue in this campaign—their ideas are 
just too darn old. [Laughter] 

But this contest is being waged for the 
soul of our country and the will of its 
people. And it’s good to know where you 
stand, and I’m proud to stand with you. I’m 
a great admirer of your State—not just be- 
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cause the sky is Carolina blue—I was a little 
worried that I might not be able to say that 
if the clouds didn’t clear, but they did; the 
soil is fertile; your mountains are majestic; 
and it’s not also because I feel a special 
affinity for one of your main industries— 
you cure tobacco and I’m trying to cure 
economics—{/aughter|—but I admire your 
State because I admire your people. You 
were the first to vote for independence. 
And not too many years ago, when some 
people were burning our flag, you were 
waving it. Well, like the rest of the country, 
I'm impressed by your independence, and 
because of it, I truly treasure your support. 

Now, we could begin today talking about 
how the economy is recovering and expand- 
ing, about how we've created 6 million new 
jobs, and 600,000 businesses were incorpo- 
rated last year alone—that’s a record in our 
nation’s history. But those are national sta- 
tistics. Here in North Carolina, the unem- 
ployment rate 4 years ago was over 8 per- 
cent; it’s now 6%. Now, that’s not low 
enough, but it’s a big improvement. 

Here in Charlotte, construction is up; 
take-home pay is up; sales are up. In other 
words, I’m in a city that I would character- 
ize as part of the national renewal. My op- 
ponents, of course, would say it’s a pocket 
of despair. Well, I don’t know about them. 
They go around insisting the economy is in 
a shambles and people are worse off than 
they ever were, and they’ve got to come 
back and raise our taxes to get things good 
again. 

Audience. No! 

The President. Well, now, I understand 
their attempts to convince you that things 
aren’t better—that’s what opponents do. 
And faced with the irrefutable fact of our 
national renewal, it hasn’t been very easy 
for them. But let’s stop for a moment and 
remember the mess they left us and what 
all of us have done—all of us—to turn our 
nation around. 

In the past 3% years we’ve cut the 
growth of government spending by nearly 
two-thirds. We have lowered personal tax 
rates by 25 percent for every taxpayer in 
the country. We cut inflation from 12.4 per- 
cent to 4.2, and we cut interest rates from 
21% to 12% and, in some banks, 12%. 

Now, our opponents say the tax cuts were 
for millionaires. They say they weren’t com- 
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passionate. But look at the record. Two- 
thirds of the income tax was being paid by 
two-thirds of the people, those under 
$50,000 a year. And two-thirds of the tax 
cut went to those same people. A typical 
family of four will have paid about $2,000 
less in total income taxes during our admin- 
istration. Our opponents would raise taxes 
the equivalent of almost $2,000—$1,890 per 
household, and that’s a $157 more in taxes 
every month of the year. And they call that 
compassion. 

Well, let’s look at what their inflation did 
to us. When our opponents were in charge 
from 1976 to 1980—or through 1980—gro- 
cery bills increased by 50 percent. The 
price of a gallon of gas more than doubled. 
And in 1979 and ’80, the weekly earnings of 
working Americans declined in real dollars, 
in real terms, by 8.8 percent, which was the 
first—or the worst drop since World War II. 
And the poor were hit hardest of all. 

People on fixed incomes saw double-digit 
inflation kill their purchasing power. Fami- 
lies saw inflation make a joke out of their 
savings. And the truly needy who depend 
on government aid saw their benefits 
eroded by the destructive force of inflation. 
As a matter of fact, there were three in- 
creases during their time in the Aid for De- 
pendent Children grant, and they still 
couldn’t keep up. After the three increases, 
the people were worse off by several hun- 
dred dollars than they had been before. 

And do you call that compassion? 

Audience. No! 

The President. Well, we cut inflation, and 
I'll tell you what it means: that 8.8 percent 
weekly—or decline in weekly earnings— 
within the last 2 years, weekly earnings 
have increased by 3.2 percent. Four years 
ago the weekly food bill for a family of four 
was almost $87. If my opponents’ inflation 
rates had continued, that food bill would 
now be almost $128. Well, instead, we’ve 
kept the family’s food bill down to $98.50, 
roughly one-fourth the rise that their infla- 
tion would have created. 

Their interest rates were at 21% percent 
the day they left office. Soaring mortgage 
rates meant 10 million families could no 
longer afford to buy homes. We cut those 
interest rates, and it helped reduce the av- 
erage cost of home mortgages by $143 a 
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month. It’s brought home ownership within 
reach of 5 million more Americans, and it’s 
made car purchases more affordable, too— 
but still not good enough, but far better 
than the mess that they left us. 

And as we freed up the economy to grow, 
we created over 6 million now jobs in the 
last 21 months. More people are working 
this year than ever before in our history, 
and a job is the surest escape from poverty. 

I want to stop for just a moment and say 
one of the things that makes us different 
from our opponents. We understand the 
need for jobs, real jobs, not make-work jobs. 
We don’t want to keep people on welfare, 
keep them in bondage as wards of the state. 
We know that people want to work. They 
want to contribute. They want to be a part 
of society. And we don’t patronize them 
with handouts. We give them a chance, 
through economic growth. And that’s why I 
will fight his tax increase proposals, and I 
will fight to bring everybody’s tax rates fur- 
ther down, not up. And I'll fight so that 
every American who wants a job can find a 
job, from the Carolina shore to San Francis- 
co Bay. 

They favor busing that takes innocent 
children out of the neighborhood school 
and makes them pawns in a social experi- 
ment that nobody wants. We’ve found out 
it failed. I don’t call that compassion. My 
opponent helped impose a grain embargo 
that punished the American farmer for his 
administration’s foreign policy defeats. And 
I don’t call that compassion. The other side 
continued heavy estate taxes on the family 
farm. And that is not compassion. Well, we 
have practically eliminated that tax so that 
you can keep the farm in the family, and 
we have eliminated the inheritance tax for 
a surviving spouse. And that is compassion. 

Now, they say they’re going to bring their 
kind of compassion back. Should we let 
them? 

Audience. No! 

The President. You’ve answered already. 
Yes, we should keep giving a fair break to 
every citizen in our country. 

The truth is, we’re on the right track. But 
our national renewal isn’t confined to the 
economy. More than prosperity, we have 
peace. I believe that we’ve made the world 
a more stable place. We’re making quiet 
progress toward arms control, because 


we've not been mislead by empty talk and 
false promises. We’ve put America in a posi- 
tion of sufficient strength to achieve real 
and meaningful reductions in nuclear arms. 
And we did this knowing, as Teddy Roose- 
velt did, that the cry of the weakling counts 
for a little in the move toward peace, but 
the call of the just man armed is potent. 

But there’s another peace, the peace of 
the family, the peace that we’re given 
through faith, through tradition, through fi- 
delity to ideals. Our administration has tried 
these past few years to softly encourage the 
values by which our nation has flourished. 
And that’s why we’ve tried to restore the 
right of voluntary prayer to our schoolchil- 
dren, to give tuition tax credits for parents 
who want to send their children to inde- 
pendent schools, and to foster legislation 
that recognizes that the family is the prime 
generator of the good things young people 
bring to this society as a whole. 

We haven’t always succeeded, but we'll 
never stop trying. And the truth is we have 
a philosophy and a spirit of renewal whose 
time has come. The columnists and pundits 
say that in 1980 the American voters took a 
turn to the right. Well, I think they missed 
the point. The fact is that quietly, unseen, 
and unheard, from Maine to California, a 
new understanding of the word “freedom” 
has swept this continent—freedom from 
heavy taxation, freedom from the Big 
Brother mentality that says that Big Brother 
knows best how to run your lives, that 
you're not bright enough to run your own 
lives. 

America turned away from _ politicians 
who patronize, and it wasn’t just a shift or a 
turn; it was a sea change. And we'll keep 
the new freedoms born of that change, and 
we will continue to make America stronger 
with them. The other day I was asked, 
“How do you want your administration to 
be remembered?” Well, the first thing I 
thought was, well, I'd rather that you not 
have to remember it any time too soon— 
[laughter|—but I thought about it, and I 
said then—because I never thought about it 
before—I’d like my Presidency to be re- 
membered as the one that gave the govern- 
ment back to the people. 

And because—— 
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Audience. [Chanting] 4 more years! 4 
more years! 4 more years! 

The President. That’s a good idea. I wish 
I'd thought of it. Oh, I don’t fear the judg- 
ment of my fellow citizens on November 
6th, but a fellow once told me that you 
can’t count on victory until all the votes are 
counted. And I thanked “President Dewey” 
for that advice. [Laughter] 

In 4 weeks we must all take part in the 
simplest but most essential of the democrat- 
ic acts—we must make time and get to the 
polling place and vote. A vote is an expres- 
sion of will, and the leaders of the opposi- 
tion have got to start to understand the 
breadth and depth of the will of the people. 

And so I say to all of you who see things 
as we do, don’t take this election for grant- 
ed. Don’t pay any attention to the polls. 
Get out there and vote and see that your 
neighbor and your friend on either side 
votes. 

And let me say to people of all political 
persuasions, from Independents to disen- 
chanted Democrats, the welcome mat is 
out. I know that in a crowd in this place, of 
this size, there have to be many Democrats 
who are here because they no longer can 
look with approval upon the way their lead- 
ers, the leaders of their party, have been 
taking them and this country. Well, I was 
one of you. I, too, was a Democrat for much 
of my adult life and, let me tell you, the 
welcome mat is out. We hope that you can 
join us this year because we need you, we 
want your help, and we know that we can 
do the things we’re trying to do in a biparti- 
san way, together, as Americans, not just 
members of one party or the other. 

Now, I hope to win reelection 

Audience. You will! 

The President. {|Laughing|——but if our 
great renewal is to take root, I’ll need the 
help and support of good men and women 
in the Congress, and that’s why we need 
people like Senator Jesse Helms. I wonder if 
you appreciate how hard he works for your 
State. He’s one of my greatest supporters, 
too, and we need him back in Washington. 
What do you say? Will you send Jesse back 
to help us? [Applause] All right. All right. 

North Carolina couldn’t have a more val- 
uable export this year than Jesse Helms 
being sent to Washington. And let me say 
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that we need Alex McMillen to join Jim 
Broyhill in Washington. 

Now, I’m going to show you we’re unself- 
ish. Jim Martin—now Jim you can keep, but 
send him to Raleigh. We need him there, 
too. 

Now, I know that I must go. You’ve been 
very patient. But can I come back? 
Audience. Yes! [Chanting] 

Reagan! Reagan! Reagan! 

The President. Thank you. You know, 30 
years ago President Eisenhower came here 
to Charlotte. And he said that sometimes he 
found his job difficult, but what inspired 
him was the encouragement he got from 
the people in places like this. And he said, 
looking out at you, the people of Charlotte, 
“. . . the heart of America is always sound, 
and America’s judgment . . . is always cor- 
rect.” And if a President knows that, he 
said, and hews to the wisdom of the people, 
then he can be certain that in the long run 
he will have done his job well. 

Well, I look at all of you, and I feel the 
same way Ike did. And I thank you for con- 
tinuing your traditions of inspiring Presi- 
dents, and thank you for your warmth and 
your kindness. And I particularly thank the 
young people of Matthews Elementary 
School who came here. They’d invited me 
to go there, and the schedule wouldn’t 
permit that, so they came here. And I’m 
glad they did, and it’s wonderful to see 
them. 

But let me also say—and to those of you 
who back there can’t be quite as conscious 
of it—down here in front are massed so 
many young people. 

Audience. [Chanting] Reagan! Reagan! 
Reagan! Reagan! 

The President. All right. 

Audience. [Chanting] Reagan! Reagan! 
Reagan! Reagan! 

The President. Thank you. 

Audience. [Chanting] Reagan! Reagan! 
Reagan! Reagan! 

The President. They are what this elec- 
tion is all about. Something happened in 
the years between when I was that age and 
where I am now. And some of what we had 
prided in—taken pride in having in Amer- 
ica seemed to disappear, and that was the 
opportunity, the freedom, the belief that 
we the people are the most powerful ele- 


Reagan! 
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ment in our country, not any level of gov- 
ernment. And there became in recent years 
a feeling that, well, there wasn’t opportuni- 
ty, that we had to resign ourselves to a 
lesser standard of life than we had known 
in the past. 

Well, I want to say to all these young 
people, those who were saying that were 
blowing smoke. They didn’t know what 
they were talking about. There is opportu- 
nity, unlimited opportunity. And that’s 
what we’re about to restore for all of you. 

So, all of you, thank you again. You have 
really started my day right. And God bless 
you all. Thank you. Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:26 p.m. at 
The Park, a community of shops, office 
buildings, restaurants, and a hotel. Follow- 
ing the rally, the President attended a re- 
ception for Reagan-Bush campaign leaders 
and area Republican leaders and then left 
Charlotte and traveled to Baltimore, MD. 


Baltimore, Maryland 





Remarks at Dedication Ceremonies for a 
Statue of Christopher Columbus. 
October 8, 1984 





* Thank you. Thank you very much. And 
thank you Mayor Schaefer, Commissioner 
Battaglia, members of the Committee, and 
distinguished guests. 

I’m pleased to be here in “Little Italy” 
with you to honor a man who reminds all 
Americans that we must always strive for 
the best, to push to the limits and beyond. 

Americans of Italian descent have given a 
great deal to this country. Their contribu- 
tion began 492 years ago when Christopher 
Columbus, the son of a Genoa weaver, set 
forth on a voyage of discovery that changed 
the world. The ideals which many succes- 
sive Italian immigrants brought with them 
are at the very heart of America. I’m speak- 
ing of hard work, love of family, patriotism, 
and respect for God. [Applause] Thank you. 

Columbus challenged the unknown when 
he sailed westward in 1492. He was a man 
of vision who saw an opportunity, set down 
a plan, and then worked diligently to carry 


it forth. Contrary to what you may have 
heard in the last 24 hours, I do have a plan. 
I'd like to think that we're continuing on 
that initial course of discovery that he set 
for us so many years ago. We turned a vast 
wilderness, the most undeveloped land 
imaginable, into an economic dynamo, be- 
cause we encouraged individuals with 
dreams to make those dreams come alive. 

Looking out over the Inner Harbor, all 
that you’ve accomplished here in recent 
years, I know that’s the kind of spirit that 
you have in Baltimore. You haven’t been 
afraid to aim high, to chart a new course, 
and to change the future. You weren’t satis- 
fied to sit and wait or to be put off by those 
who kept discouraging you with all the rea- 
sons why you shouldn’t go forward. With an 
eye for excellence, your architects and land- 
scape designers, your contractors and work- 
ing people have set out to create a place of 
commerce and beauty. Well, I think all of 
you can be proud of what you’ve accom- 
plished. 

The optimism I sense here, this optimism 
is something I’ve felt all over this country. 
America has quit listening to the gloom- 
and-doomers. We’ve left self-doubt and pes- 
simism aside. We’ve reclaimed our heritage, 
personified by individuals like Christopher 
Columbus. 

America has always been a vision of op- 
portunity, a place where an_ individual 
could, with hard work, go as far as his own 
talents or her own talents would take them. 
And a few years ago, there were those who 
said that this vision of opportunity and free- 
dom was dead, that we were a nation in 
decline, that we should lower our expecta- 
tions. Murderous inflation and economic 
stagnation were the order of the day. 

Well, last night I thought back to another 
night 4 years ago when I came to Baltimore 
for the first debate of the fall campaign. 
Well, as demonstrated in yesterday’s 
debate, the central issue in this election is 
whether we’re going to keep moving for- 
ward or go back. 

Audience. [Chanting] 4 more years! 4 
more years! 4 more years! 

The President. All right. Thank you. 
Thank you very much. 

America, like Baltimore, has made a new 
beginning, and we aren’t going back. The 
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American people are enjoying the fruits of 
economic expansion and low inflation. They 
put this country back together and have a 
right to feel good about what they’ve ac- 
complished. 

Baltimore’s own H.L. Mencken had a de- 
scription of Puritans which reminds me a 
bit of certain pessimists who can’t bring 
themselves to admit America is back on the 
right track. Mencken said they have “ 
the haunting fear that someone, some- 
where, may be happy.” [Laughter] 

Well, those who have never broken free 
from the mentality of tax-and-tax and 
spend-and-spend still think increasing taxes 
is the best way to solve America’s problems. 

Audience. No! 

The President. We need a tax policy that 
offers incentives for people to work, save, 
and invest—all the things that will keep our 
economy growing and improve our well- 
being. We need a basic tax reform that will 
permit us to bring everybody’s tax rates 
down. 

And if we’re to have progress, we must 
be willing to break from the past and use 
forward-looking, innovative ideas. One such 
idea is designating depressed areas of our 
country as enterprise zones—to encourage 
investment and to channel the strength of 
our free enterprise system to those areas 
and to those people who need it most. 

Baltimore’s Mayor Shaefer, who took me 
on a tour of your renewal areas 2 years ago, 
has been a strong supporter of this concept. 
For more than 2 years, we’ve been trying 
to get Federal enterprise zone legislation 
enacted, but the liberals who control the 
House of Representatives have bottled it 
up. Instead of focusing on raising taxes, I 
hope those who keep trying to impress us 
all with their use of the word “compassion” 
would help us free up the enterprise zone 
bill that is now tied up in the House. 

Let’s quit talking taxation and start pro- 
viding jobs and opportunity to people who 
need new hope. The old welfare state 
didn’t work; America needs new approach- 
es. We don’t need the failed Federal pro- 
grams that create dependency and leave 
people in despair. Last year we replaced 
the old liberal CETA program with a Job 
Training Partnership Act. During its 9 
years, CETA cost the taxpayers nearly $60 
billion—$10 billion in 1979 alone. Only 18 
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cents out of every one of those dollars actu- 
ally went to training, and only about one- 
third of the enrollees landed jobs. 

Well, in our new program, overall costs 
have been reduced, and 70 percent of the 
money goes directly to training. And work- 
ing with the private sector, we’ve provided 
tens of thousands of the hardcore unem- 
ployed with the skills they need to find and 
keep a job. And during the first 6 months of 
this program, which ended in March, 70 
percent of those enrolled found jobs. The 
way to a better life for the less fortunate is 
not found in raising taxes and increasing 
spending. I say the best program to help 
those struggling to improve their lot is a 
meaningful, productive job. 

And over 6 million new jobs have been 
created in the 21 months since the recovery 
started. In Europe they called it the “Amer- 
ican miracle.” Well, it’s no miracle. It’s not 
due to an uncontrollable cycle. It’s due to 
our return to sensible and responsible Fed- 
eral tax and spending policies, policies that 
encourage economic growth. 

Our country needs leadership that can 
see beyond the demands of the special in- 
terest groups and prepare America for a 
better tomorrow. 

I know there is an issue which the people 
of Baltimore are particularly concerned 
about, and it’s a concern that I share. We’ve 
taken steps, with the strong support of your 
Senator McC. Mathias, to make certain that 
the new—or the next generation has a 
healthy and thriving Chesapeake Bay. It’s a 
national treasure, and we’re not going to 
lose it. 

Helen Bentley, a former Chairman of the 
Federal Maritime Commission, has been 
very supportive of our efforts. She’s also 
been in the forefront of the fight to see to it 
that Baltimore’s Harbor is dredged. Well, 
Helen, thanks to you for all that you’ve 
done. 

Representative Marjorie Holt is with us 
today. She is a strong voice for responsible 
government, and you can be proud of the 
job that she’s doing in Washington. 

What we're all working for is a strong, 
united, prosperous, and free America—the 
kind of country that God intended the 
United States to be. 
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When Columbus discovered America, he 
set in force a motion mightier than the 
world had ever known. People came here 
from every corner of the planet to be free 
and to improve their lot and that of their 
family. Well, we got off course a few years 
ago, but now we’ve set the good ship Co- 
lumbia back sailing in the right direction. 
And I thank you for letting me be here to 
help you honor the man who started it all, 
Christopher Columbus. 

Audience. Thank you. 

The President. So, good luck, and God 
bless you, and God bless this precious land 
of ours—found by Christopher Columbus. 
Thank you all very much. Thank you. 

Audience. [Chanting] 4 more years! 4 
more years! 4 more years! 

The President. Thank you. Thank you 
very much. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:56 p.m. at 
President Street and Eastern Avenue, the 
gateway to “Little Italy,” the heart of Balti- 
more’s Italian American community. The 
statue was dedicated to the city of Balti- 
more by the Italian American Organization 
United and the Italian American Communi- 
ty of Baltimore. 

Following the ceremony, the President re- 
turned to Washington, DC. 


Veto of a Bill for the Relief of Joseph 
Karel Hasek 





Message to the House of Representatives 
Returning H.R. 1362 Without Approval. 
October 8, 1984 





To the House of Representatives: 

I am returning herewith H.R. 1362, a bill 
for the relief of Joseph Karel Hasek. 

I am sympathetic to the plight of hun- 
dreds of thousands of individuals who have 
fled the tyranny of communist rule imposed 
after World War II upon countries of east- 
ern Europe and whose property has been 
confiscated by those governments. The 
United States government over the years 
has been successful in providing some meas- 
ure of relief to some of these individuals by 
providing for the adjudication of these 


claims by the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission of the United States and by the 
negotiation of agreements with the offend- 
ing governments to obtain funds for at least 
partial payment for such losses. The most 
recent example is the claims settlement 
agreement reached with the Government 
of Czechoslovakia by this Administration 
which has provided substantial although not 
full restitution for American citizens with 
valid claims against Czechoslovakia under 
international law. Such agreements have 
been possible only through adherence by 
the United States to the rule of internation- 
al law that a government may only espouse 
such claims against a foreign government 
where American-owned property has been 
expropriated. 

In 1958 the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission of the United States was au- 
thorized to determine the validity and 
amount of claims by United States citizens 
against the Government of Czechoslovakia 
caused by the confiscation of property 
owned at the time by United States nation- 
als. Joseph Karel Hasek along with over 
4,000 other claimants submitted claims to 
the Commission. After careful consideration 
the Commission was required to deny his 
claim due to the failure of Mr. Hasek to 
establish that any property owned by him 
was expropriated at a time when it was 
owned by a United States national. Mr. 
Hasek’s claim was one of many denied on 
similar grounds. The Commission complet- 
ed this program, and in 1962 all of its deci- 
sions became final and not subject to fur- 
ther review. 

This bill would allow Mr. Hasek, but none 
of the others in like circumstances, to 
reopen his claim despite the termination of 
the program. 

This bill directs that Mr. Hasek’s claim be 
considered as valid despite the fact that it is 
not a valid claim for the United States to 
espouse under international law and the 
longstanding policy of the United States 
government. It seeks to provide special 
relief for one individual while ignoring the 
many thousands of United States citizens of 
Polish, Czechoslovakian, Yugoslavian, Bul- 
garian, Romanian, Hungarian, and German 
heritage who have suffered like losses but 
have been denied relief in a number of 
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claim programs because their property was 
not expropriated at a time when it was 
owned by a United States national. 

Finally, the bill would require payment to 
Mr. Hasek, who did not qualify for compen- 
sation, through the transfer to him of funds 
expressly obtained and set aside to compen- 
sate those American citizens who were 
claimants and did establish meritorious 
claims against Czechoslovakia for the confis- 
cation of American-owned property. These 
claimants will therefore receive even less 
by way of restitution for their losses. 

This result fails the elemental test of fair- 
ness and equity to thousands of American 
citizens who have suffered losses as egre- 
gious as those suffered by Mr. Hasek. I 
therefore have withheld my approval from 
H.R. 1362. 

If relief is warranted in the case of Mr. 
Hasek, it centers on the beneficiary’s claim 
that new evidence is available that was not 
available prior to the statutory expiration of 
the Czechoslovakian claims review in 1962. 
Accordingly, I would be willing to consider 
alternative relief legislation which would 
afford Mr. Hasek another review of the 
available evidence. I have directed my Ad- 
ministration to work with the Congress to 
consider such alternatives. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
October 8, 1984. 


Note: The text of the veto message was re- 
leased by the O;fice of the Press Secretary on 
October 9. 


National Down’s Syndrome Month, 
1984 





Proclamation 5252. October 9, 1984 





By the President of the United States 
of America 
A Proclamation 


In the past decade, the United States has 
entered a new era of hope for its develop- 
mentally disabled citizens. This new age of 
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enlightened understanding recognizes that 
developmentally disabled persons have a 
great potential for achieving and overcom- 
ing handicaps. Down’s syndrome, a condi- 
tion once thought to be without hope of 
positive change, is one of the best symbols 
of this changing attitude. 

Progress is evident on several fronts. Re- 
search has uncovered the genetic basis for 
the condition and points the way to its ulti- 
mate prevention. Advances in medical 
treatment can minimize defects associated 
with the condition and have extended the 
life-span of those who have it. School doors 
have been unlocked to Down’s syndrome 
children, and special education classes 
within mainstream school programs have 
been developed. Vocational training in 
preparation for gainful employment and in- 
dependent living has become available. 

These advances have not occurred by 
chance. They are the result of the collective 
effort of concerned physicians, scientific in- 
vestigators, teachers and other professionals, 
parent groups such as the National Down’s 
Syndrome Congress, and government. But 
the task remains unfinished. Public aware- 
ness and acceptance of the capabilities of 
persons who have Down’s syndrome can 
greatly facilitate their being welcomed in 
all communities. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
254, has designated October 1984 as “Na- 
tional Down’s Syndrome Month” and has 
authorized and requested the President to 
issue a proclamation in observance of this 
month. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim October 1984 as National 
Down’s Syndrome Month, and I urge all 
Americans to join me in encouraging re- 
newed efforts on behalf of the health and 
well-being of individuals with Down’s syn- 
drome. I invite all concerned citizens, agen- 
cies, and organizations to unite during Oc- 
tober in support of appropriate observances 
and activities that will assist individuals with 
Down’s syndrome and their families to a 
fuller and more rewarding life. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this ninth day of October, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-four, and of the Independence of the 
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United States of America the two hundred 
and ninth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 2:38 p.m., October 9, 1984) 


Fire Prevention Week, 1984 





Proclamation 5253. October 9, 1984 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Each year, fire strikes one out of ten 
homes in our country. Our Nation leads the 
world in technological achievements but, 
unfortunately, it also leads the world in per 
capita fire losses. Every hour one person 
dies, and every month $2 billion is lost as a 
result of fire. Between 2 percent and 3 per- 
cent of our gross national product is con- 
sumed in fires annually. 

It is encouraging to note that, due to the 
increase in public fire education efforts and 
use of smoke detectors, there has been a 
leveling off of fire deaths in recent years. 
Many homes, however, are still without 
these safety devices, and I urge community 
leaders to encourage their use and empha- 
size the need to keep them in good work- 
ing order. 

Removing the threat of fire from our 
families and businesses is a national priority. 
New initiatives are needed to educate the 
public concerning fire safety and to advise 
them how they may prevent or survive fire 
situations. More and more private sector 
and volunteer organizations are joining the 
efforts to reduce the Nation’s fire loss and 
this is commendable. 

Special recognition is due the efforts of 
over a million men and women, both volun- 
teer and career, of our Nation’s fire services 
who daily risk their lives to protect others. 
It is appropriate that we take time to thank 
them for their unselfish dedication to the 
principle of helping others in desperate 


need. Americans should also appreciate the 
work of all organizations concerned with 
fire prevention and control efforts—in par- 
ticular those which are members of the 
Joint Council of National Fire Service Orga- 
nizations. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the week of October 7 
through 13, 1984, as Fire Prevention Week. 
I call upon the people of the United States 
and interested groups, volunteer organiza- 
tions, businesses, and governmental organi- 
zations to plan and to participate in fire 
prevention activities during this week. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 9th day of October, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-four, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and ninth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 2:39 p.m., October 9, 1984] 


Note: The President signed the proclama- 
tion in an Oval Office ceremony. 


Mental Illness Awareness Week, 1984 





Proclamation 5254. October 9, 1984 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Mental illnesses are among the most mis- 
understood disorders. As a result, many of 
our citizens experience unnecessary pain. 
Stigma—a by-product of fear and misunder- 
standing—places an unwarranted burden on 
those with mental disorders and their fami- 
lies. It is of particular concern that the 
stigma associated with these problems often 
discourages people from seeking the help 
they need. 

A recent National Institute of Mental 
Health research study found that one-fifth 
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of adult Americans—over 24 million 
people—suffered a diagnosable mental dis- 
order in the previous six months. In addi- 
tion, an estimated 12 million children in 
this country have a mental disorder. Many 
will never reach full potential because 
their illnesses will go unrecognized and un- 
treated. 

The cost of mental illnesses to this Nation 
is in excess of $50 billion annually in health 
care and lost productivity. The cost in 
human suffering is beyond reckoning; how- 
ever, the promise of relief is becoming a 
reality for many. 

Research during recent decades has led 
to new and more effective drug, behavioral, 
and psychosocial treatments. For many, the 
pain of depression can be eased, suicide 
prevented, hallucinations and delusions as- 
suaged, and crippling anxieties eliminated. 
Many children vulnerable to serious devel- 
opmental and psychological problems can 
be protected by early diagnosis and inter- 
vention. 

In recognition of the unparalleled growth 
in scientific knowledge about mental illness- 
es and the need to increase awareness of 
such knowledge, the Congress, by Senate 
Joint Resolution 322, has designated the 
week beginning October 7, 1984 as “Mental 
Iliness Awareness Week” and authorized 
and requested the President to issue a proc- 
lamation in observance of this week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning Octo- 
ber 7, 1984, as Mental Illness Awareness 
Week. I call upon all health providers, edu- 
cators, the media, public and private orga- 
nizations, and the people of the United 
States to observe this week by participating 
in appropriate ceremonies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this ninth day of October, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-four, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and ninth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 2:40 p.m., October 9, 1984] 
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Meeting With Prime Minister Shimon 
Peres of Israel 





Remarks Following the Meeting. 
October 9, 1984 





The President. We’ve just completed an 
intensive round of discussions with Prime 
Minister Peres and Foreign Minister 
Shamir. And may I say that our discussions 
reconfirm the close friendship, the mutual 
respect, and the shared values that bind our 
countries. Our ties remain unbreakable, 
continue to grow stronger. 

It’s been a particular pleasure for me to 
welcome Mr. Peres to the White House in 
his new capacity as Prime Minister. Mr. 
Shamir, of course, has been a frequent visi- 
tor to Washington, and I’m very pleased 
that we were able to meet with him again. 

I want to pay special tribute to the lead- 
ership qualities of Prime Minister Peres and 
Foreign Minister Shamir. Both have shown 
courage and determination to put aside par- 
tisan politics and join together in a govern- 
ment of national unity in order to deal with 
Israel’s most pressing problems. This dem- 
onstration of unity reminds us of democra- 
cy’s great strength and the hope it offers for 
all the people of the world. 

In our talks, we focused on several issues. 
We discussed in some detail the plans of 
Prime Minister Peres and his partners in 
the new unity government for revitalizing 
the Israeli economy and putting it on the 
road to sustained recovery. And I’m im- 
pressed by the bold and wide-ranging steps 
the Prime Minister and his Cabinet col- 
leagues are planning. 

I know from our own experience how dif- 
ficult the problem of economic readjust- 
ment is, yet how vitally important a strong 
economy is to national security. We've 
made clear our willingness to continue our 
dialog and to cooperate with Israel in the 
best way we can as Israel proceeds with its 
plans. 

The new Government of Israel has al- 
ready taken some steps to reduce inflation 
and increase economic growth and is work- 
ing to develop additional steps. The eco- 
nomic support funds and other funds that 
the Congress has appropriated for Israel 
come at an opportune time, for they will 
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enable Israel to develop its programs with- 
out having to divert undue attention to bal- 
ance-of-payments problems. Should such 
problems arise, the U.S. Government will 
work closely with the Israeli Government to 
avert them. 

Looking ahead, Prime Minister Peres has 
described a bright vision of Israel’s econom- 
ic future as a dynamic competitor in world 
markets. We have agreed to explore with 
Israel ways to enhance its growth and de- 
velopment prospects through structural ad- 
justment, increased trade and investment, 
as well as American aid. 

And Prime Minister Peres and I have de- 
cided to establish a joint economic develop- 
ment group of economic officials from our 
two governments and private economists to 
discuss Israel’s economic recovery and de- 
velopment program. And this group will be 
an important forum for exchanging views 
on the full range of economic issues and 
examining ways to help support Israel’s ef- 
forts. 

The establishment of a free trade area 
between our two countries also offers great 
promise to Israel’s economic future and to 
the United States. This will be the first such 
agreement that we’ve entered into with an- 
other nation. Prime Minister Peres and I 
have instructed our delegations to conclude 
negotiations within 30 days. I’m confident 
that this unprecedented agreement, by ex- 
panding Israel’s export markets to the 
United States, will be important in helping 
Israel on the way to economic recovery, 
and it will also boost U.S. exports to Israel. 

We also discussed the situation in Leba- 
non. The Prime Minister made clear the 
firm Israeli determination to withdraw fully 
from Lebanon as soon as security arrange- 
ments can be put in place to ensure the 
safety of Israel’s northern border. I reas- 
sured him that the United States stands 
ready to help, provided the parties con- 
cerned want us to play this role and are 
committed to finding answers to the diffi- 
cult issues involved. We agreed to stay in 
close touch on this subject in the days 
ahead. 

And, finally, I reaffirmed our fundamen- 
tal commitment to Israel’s national security. 
I’m pleased that we’ve agreed to consult in 
a systematic way on the U.S.-Israel security 
assistance program, a way that contributes 


most effectively to Israel’s overall national 
security and the maintenance of its qualita- 
tive edge. Secretary Weinberger will be dis- 
cussing this process and other security mat- 
ters when he visits Israel next week. 

I made clear to the Prime Minister and 
his colleagues our firm commitment to the 
goal of a just and lasting peace between 
Israel and all its Arab neighbors. Outstand- 
ing steps in that direction are United States 
Security Council Resolution 242, the Camp 
David accords on the historic Egyptian-Is- 
raeli peace treaty. 

I reaffirmed today my initiative of Sep- 
tember 1, 1982. At that time I set forth U.S. 
positions designed to bring the parties to 
the negotiating table, presumably with their 
own positions. The Prime Minister stressed 
that his government is also determined to 
move the peace process forward, and I join 
him in this great and common objective. In 
partnership, Israel and the United States 
will continue to work toward a common 
vision of peace, security, and economic 
well-being. 

Prime Minister Peres, it’s a great pleasure 
to have you here with us. 

The Prime Minister. Thank you very 
much, Mr. President. 

I want to thank the President of the 
United States for his understanding, his 
friendship, his hospitality, and may I say, 
Mr. President, that in our meetings the re- 
lations between the United States and 
America have reached a new level of har- 
mony and understanding, which I am very 
grateful for. 

I would like, from the outset, on behalf of 
all of the people of Israel, to thank the 
President, the Congress, and, first and fore- 
most, the people of the United States, for 
the lasting friendship existing between our 
two people and countries. 

Vice Premier Shamir and myself have 
had a series of most rewarding discussions 
with the President, Vice President, the Sec- 
retary of State, the Secretary of Defense, 
and their colleagues. I found in the White 
House a true friend of Israel and I under- 
stand—who understand our problems and 
dilemmas, aware of our difficulties, and 
closely follows our efforts to face them. 

I’m grateful to the President for his warm 
and detailed statement and consider it an 
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important contribution to the process of re- 
building the Israeli economy. Equally signif- 
icant is my hope that the United States will 
continue to play an important role in reduc- 
ing tension in our region and revitalizing 
the peace process. 

I detailed to the President the position of 
our government of national unity on a wide 
range of issues in the political, security, and 
economic areas. The government of nation- 
al unity was formed in the united city of 
Jerusalem in the spirit and the words of 
Prophet Ezekiel, who said, “And I shall give 
them an undivided heart and a new spirit.” 

Despite the differences between the poli- 
cies of this government, we are all united in 
our thankfulness and confidence in the 
United States of America. We are all united 
in our desire for peace. We are all united in 
the desire to bring our boys back from Leb- 
anon, provided that the security of the 
northern part of Israel will be guaranteed. 
We are determined to tackle our economic 
difficulties head on. 

Mr. President, our land is not a land for 
skeptics, but a cradle for believers, and this 
is more important than any passing eco- 
nomic difficulty. While we certainly build a 
primary responsibility for dealing with 
these problems and we have demonstrated 
our resolve with regard to each, neverthe- 
less, the support of the President, the 
United States Government, and the Ameri- 
can people is a source of strength and inspi- 
ration to all of us. 

Again, Mr. President, I thank you from 
the depths of my heart for your understand- 
ing, friendship, and support in the long and 
short range of the destinies of Israel. Thank 
you very much. 

Reporter. Mr. President, the Democrats 
say your age is now a legitimate issue in the 
campaign. Do you think it ought to be, sir? 

The President. Yl challenge him to an 
arm wrestle anytime. [Laughter] 

Q. Do you have a secret plan to cut social 
security? [Laughter] 


Note: The President spoke at 1:32 p.m. to 
reporters assembled in the Rose Garden at 
the White House. 

Earlier, the President and the Prime Min- 
ister met in the Oval Office. They then held 
a working luncheon, together with U.S. and 
Israeli officials, in the Cabinet Room. 
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Older Americans Act Amendments of 
1984 





Remarks on Signing S. 2603 Into Law. 
October 9, 1984 





Thank you very much, and welcome to 
the White House. Please, be seated. 

I'm pleased that the Congress has com- 
pleted action on a bill to reauthorize and 
improve the Older Americans Act—and it’s 
not because I’m often reminded of what 
Francis Joseph Cardinal Spellman meant 
when he said there were three ages: youth, 
middle age, and “You’re looking wonder- 
ful.” [Laughter] 

But now, before I say anything else, 
please let me thank all those in the Con- 
gress who worked so hard on behalf of this 
important legislation. Our senior citizens 
want and deserve to be full participants in 
American life. They want and deserve inde- 
pendence, quality health care, and econom- 
ic security. The legislation that I’m about to 
sign will help older Americans achieve 
these worthy goals. 

This legislation will continue a program 
which has provided essential services for 
older Americans since 1965—nutritious 
meals, information and referral services, 
transportation, and other types of assistance 
which make it easier to find self-fulfillment 
and rewarding involvement in community 
life. These important programs serve an es- 
timated 13 million older Americans each 
year. 

And I would also like to point out that 
the bill provides new help and hope for the 
victims of Alzheimer’s disease and their 
families. As you know, Alzheimer’s disease 
is the most common cause of intellectual 
impairment in older Americans. Until re- 
cently, this indiscriminate killer of mind 
and life had gone virtually undetected with 
the families of its victims virtually helpless. 
This legislation means more help is on the 
way. 

All of us have much to do to make the 
lives of our senior citizens safe, rewarding, 
and enjoyable. This legislation will help to 
do that and do it in a way that provides 
greater flexibility in the management of the 
grants that finance these programs. 

But in signing this important piece of leg- 
islation, I must note my strong constitution- 
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al reservations regarding the provisions that 
give the President pro tem of the Senate 
and Speaker of the House the power to 
appoint two-thirds of the members of the 
Federal Council on the Aging. Under this 
legislation, the Council clearly remains 
within the executive branch. Under the 
Constitution, therefore, members of the 
Council should not be appointed by officers 
of the Congress. And, accordingly, I strong- 
ly urge the Congress to enact legislation to 
repeal these new appointment provisions 
before June 5th, 1985. 

And having gotten that message across, 
I'll sign the bill. And thank you, and God 
bless you all. 

[The President signed the bill.| 

It is law. 

Reporter. Mr. President, will you cut 
social security for future benefits? 

Q. Mondale says you have a secret plan, 
Mr. President. 

Q. Sir, will you extend your pledge not to 
cut social security benefits to future recipi- 
ents, as well as present recipients? 

The President. 1 think that—in a state- 
ment that I’ve released !—is all—has been 
made clear. That’s exactly what I meant the 
other night. 

Q. That’s not what you said Sunday night, 
sir. 

The President. Yes, it is, really. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:37 p.m. at 
the signing ceremony in the Rose Garden at 
the White House. 

As enacted, S. 2603 is Public Law 98-459, 
approved October 9. 


1 Earlier in the day, the Principal Deputy 
Press Secretary to the President made the 
following statement to reporters during his 
daily press briefing: 

“We note with chagrin that former Vice 
President Mondale finds himself in Cincin- 
nati today talking about social security. I’m 
here to say that I have just spoken with the 
President, and Mondale ought to be 
ashamed. He’s out to frighten the elderly. 
Mondale’s statement is pure campaign rhet- 
oric. The President will never stand for re- 
duction of social security benefits for any- 
body, those now getting them or future re- 
cipients.” 


Social Security Disability Benefits 
Reform Act of 1984 





Statement on Signing H.R. 3755 Into Law. 
October 9, 1984 





I am pleased to sign into law H.R. 3755, 
the Social Security Disability Benefits Re- 
form Act of 1984. This legislation, which 
has been formulated with the support of 
the administration and passed by unani- 
mous vote in both Houses of Congress, 
should restore order, uniformity, and con- 
sensus in the disability program. It main- 
tains our commitment to treat disabled 
American citizens fairly and humanely 
while fulfilling our obligation to the Con- 
gress and the American taxpayers to admin- 
ister the disability program effectively. 


When I took office on January 20, 1981, 
my administration inherited the task of im- 
plementing the continuing disability re- 
views required by the 1980 Disability 
Amendments which had been enacted and 
signed into law during the previous admin- 
istration. Soon after the Department of 
Health and Human Services began the 
mandatory reviews, we found that trying to 
implement the new law’s requirements 
within the framework of the old, paper-ori- 
ented review process was causing hardships 
for beneficiaries. Accordingly, back in 1982, 
the Department began a long series of ad- 
ministrative reforms designed to make the 
disability review process more humane and 
people-oriented. These reforms included 
providing face-to-face meetings between 
beneficiaries and Social Security Adminis- 
tration (SSA) claims representatives at the 
very start of the review process. 


These initial steps were followed by fur- 
ther important reforms announced by Sec- 
retary Heckler in June of 1983, including: 


¢ classifying additional beneficiaries as 
permanently disabled, thus exempting 
them from the 3-year review; 


temporarily exempting from review 
two-thirds of cases of individuals with 
mental impairments while the deci- 
sionmaking standards were being re- 
vised; and 
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¢ accelerating a top-to-bottom review of 
disability policies by SSA and appropri- 
ate outside experts. 

While those June 1983 reforms went a 
long way towards humanizing the process, 
by the spring of 1984, it became apparent 
that legislation was needed to end the 
debate and confusion over what standard 
should be used in conducting continuing 
disability reviews. The administration 
worked with the Congress to develop this 
consensus legislation and, in the interim, 
took the additional step of suspending the 
periodic disability reviews pending imple- 
mentation of new disability legislation. 

One indication of the complexity of the 
issues involved is the fact that Congress 
held more than 40 hearings on the disabil- 
ity review process over a 3-year period 
before arriving at a consensus on this legis- 
lation. 

One significant provision of H.R. 3755 is 
the so-called medical improvement stand- 
ard that sets forth the criteria SSA must 
apply when deciding whether a disability 
beneficiary is still disabled. The standard 
this new legislation would establish for 
future determinations will restore the uni- 
formity that is so essential to a nationwide 
program. 

Another provision in H.R. 3755 would 
extend temporarily the ability of a social 
security disability beneficiary who has de- 
cided to appeal a decision that his disability 
has ended to have benefits continued up to 
the decision of an administrative law judge. 
This will prevent undue hardship to benefi- 
ciaries who are found on appeal to be still 
disabled while the new law is being put in 
place. 

In addition, the legislation places a desira- 
ble moratorium on reviews to determine 
whether individuals with mental impair- 
ments are still disabled until revised criteria 
for evaluating these impairments are pub- 
lished. The Department of Health and 
Human Services has been working with 
mental health experts on these criteria. 

Several other changes are written into 
this new law that will clarify and expedite 
the administration of the disability program. 

I have asked Secretary Heckler to imple- 
ment the provisions of this legislation as 


speedily and as fairly as possible. The De- 
partment of Health and Human Services 
will act promptly in reviewing individual 
cases so that no disabled beneficiary has to 
wait any longer than necessary for the 
proper decision on his or her case. 


Note: As enacted, H.R. 3755 is Public Law 
98-460, approved October 9. 


1984 Presidential Campaign 





Question-and-Answer Session With 
Reporters. October 10, 1984 





Q. Did Mondale take you up on arm 
wrestling? 

The President. What? 

Q. Did Mondale take you up on arm 
wrestling? 

The President. He did? 

Q. Did he? I don’t know. 

The President. No. No, I haven’t heard 
from him. 

Q. Do you think the age issue is impor- 
tant, the way they’re building it up? 

The President. No, 1 don’t. I think it kind 
of shows again the same kind of desperate 
reaching for something that they did 
before. 

Q. Mr. O’Neill said you looked tired the 
other night at the end of the debate. How 
did you feel then, sir? What do you think of 
the Speaker’s characterization? 

The President. 1 wasn’t—no, I wasn’t 
tired. And with regard to the age issue and 
everything, if I had as much makeup on as 
he did, I’d have looked younger, too. 

Q. You didn’t have any makeup on? 

The President. No. I never did wear it. I 
didn’t wear it when I was in pictures. 

Q. And do you think you’re going to win 
the next debate? 

The President. Well, let’s see what hap- 
pens. I think the truth is on my side. 

Q. And what about the Bush-Ferraro— 
how do you think that’ll go? 

The President. Well, we're going to wait 
and see that one. Looking forward to it. 
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Q. You’re not picking a winner? 

The President. No, no. Well, I know who’s 
going to win. 

Q. Do you think you lost Sunday night? 

The President. What? 

Q. Do you think you lost? 

The President. 1 think if someone would 
go with the transcript and look at the fact 
that the figures and the facts that I gave 
were true, and were never rebutted in that 
debate, and that he kept repeating facts 
that I had rebutted because they were inac- 
curate, as a matter of fact, they had no basis 
in fact at all. 

Q. But you did say social security—those 
on social security now, you did not speak of 
the future. 

The President. Well, I certainly—that was 
not on my mind that I was separating that 
out. I guess that’s just the way the answer 
came out, that I wouldn’t. But, no, I meant 
that, that I’ve said over and over again. 
We're never going to take away from those 
people who are dependent on social securi- 
ty, now or in the future. 

Q. Do you think the campaign has a new 
momentum? Do you think it’s a new ball- 
game for Mondale? He seems to have a new 
spirit-—patriotism. 

The President. Well, I don’t know. Our 
figures are holding up very well. 

Q. Are we going to see a new Reagan 
campaign style now? 

The President. 'm—you get what you 
see. That’s me. 

Q. Didn’t you change your strategy, in 
that you did react to Mondale yesterday 
and previously you didn’t. Isn’t this a 
change of strategy? 

The President. What’s this? 

Q. With the social security thing. Shortly 
after Mondale said it, you reacted. 

The President. Well, because I am terri- 
bly concerned that this demogoguery about 
social security is frightening senior citizens. 
And there is just no fairness and no right- 
ness at all in leaving these people uncertain 
as to what their situation is going to be 
when they have particularly no place else 
to turn but social security. And we’re not 
going to let them down, and I’ve been 
saying that since before I was President. 

Q. You really think that Mondale weak- 
ened the defenses of the country? 

The President. What? 


Q. You really think that Mondale weak- 
ened the defenses of this country? 

The President. Well, he hasn’t-—— 

Q. You say so in a speech today. 

The President. Let me say that from re- 
ports of many of the people that were part 
of that same administration, when President 
Carter in his last 2 years felt that he should 
start redressing the military imbalance, 
Mondale advised against it. 

The President. All right? I’ve got to run. 

Reporter. Thank you. 


Note: The exchange began at 8:55 a.m. at 
the South Portico of the White House as the 
President was leaving for a trip to Michi- 
gan. 


Redford Township, Michigan 





Remarks to the Students and Faculty and a 
Question-and-Answer Session With 
Students at St. Agatha High School. 
October 10, 1984 





The President. Well, thank you all very 
much for a most heartwarming reception. I 
feel like I’m playing in theater of the round 
in here. [Laughter] It’s good to be back in 
Michigan and great to be in Redford Town- 
ship with the St. Agatha Aggies. 

Now, I understand that you’re in the 
midst of “Spirit Week,” and I know you're 
looking forward to a great homecoming 
football victory. But I have an idea that 
your spirit isn’t just for a week, but for 
always. 

You know, really, in getting around the 
country as I have, your generation is really 
terrific, and I thank you for helping turn 
our country around in that regard. We’ve 
come here because you’re what America is 
all about. You’re America’s future, and the 
future rests in the hopes and the dreams 
that you have inside your hearts. And help- 
ing you make those hopes and dreams come 
true is what this job of mine is all about. 

Now, I’ve often been accused of being an 
optimist, and I hope so. All my life I’ve seen 
that when people have freedom and a 
vision, when they have the courage and op- 
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portunity to work hard, and when people 
believe in the power of faith and hope, they 
can accomplish great things. And today, 
right here in Michigan and all across Amer- 
ica, in your factories and farms, and out at 
Tiger Stadium, we’re meeting the challenge 
and accomplishing great things. 

And I know how excited you are about 
the Tigers; they’re a great team. And I can’t 
take a side on the series now, what with a 
California team and with the Tigers— 
[laughter]. And having been a sports an- 
nouncer and broadcasting major league 
baseball some years ago, I kept saying, well, 
maybe I could cheer for one and pray for 
the other. [Laughter] And then I realized 
that wouldn’t work either, and I found 
myself being reminded of something—if 
you wouldn’t mind a personal story—re- 
minded of something that has to do with 
praying and athletics. 

It was in a chalk talk in college. I was a 
freshman, and the lightest man on the line. 
And there that evening we were in a class- 
room, and the coach was diagramming 
plays on the board. And I don’t know how 
it happened, but the coach evidently start- 
ed it. It got around to prayer with regard to 
football. Well, I'd never gone in a game in 
my life in high school or college that I 
hadn’t prayed before that game. But being 
a freshman, and all those big hollegers (sic) 
around me, I would have been the last 
person in the world to admit it. But as the 
talk went on, suddenly I was discovering 
that everybody on the team did the same 
thing—went into a game, but only after 
praying. 

But the amazing thing is I’d worked out a 
prayer for myself. You can’t pray to win. 
We’re all God’s children, and how is He 
going to favor one side and not the other? 
So, knowing that was impossible, I’d figured 
out for myself that I would pray that I did 
my best, didn’t make any mistakes, that no 
one would be injured on either side, and 
that the best team would win, and that we 
would all be content and satisfied, we 
wouldn’t have any regrets of saying, “Oh, 
why did I do this or not do that?” when the 
game was over. And as the conversation 
went on, I discovered that every fellow in 
that room had worked that same thing out 
for himself. 
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So, that’s why if I’m praying at all for the 
World Series games, I'll just be praying that 
the best team wins and that no one gets 
hurt and that we can all be happy when it’s 
over. So, I hope you don’t mind my sharing 
that with you. 

You know, in the past few years there’s 
been a grassroots revolution to recommit 
our schools to an agenda for excellence that 
will reach every child in this land. Teach- 
ers, school principals, school boards are join- 
ing with parents to bring back discipline 
and higher standings [standards]!, proven 
values, and quality education. And what do 
you know? After 20 years of decline in the 
scholastic achievement tests for college en- 
trance exams, the scores are going up. 

I'm going to continue to get our—or in 
our efforts to get passed in the Congress the 
tuition tax credit bill. This bill would help 
hard-working parents who—like yours— 
who pay to send you to this school and to 
other independent schools throughout the 
country, and yet who are also paying their 
full share of taxes to support the public 
schools. And I think that only fairness dic- 
tates that there should be credit given tax- 
wise for this double burden. 

We've been working for excellence at all 
levels of our society, and the victories are 
those that all of us have achieved—our 
strong economy, our return to the values of 
faith, family, and neighborhood, and our de- 
termination to stay strong and be prepared 
for peace. These aren’t just victories of an 
administration in Washington, they’re victo- 
ries of the people of this country. You made 
them possible. 

The wisest thing that’s ever been said, I 
think, about peace was the simplest. It was 
when Pope Paul VI spoke before the 
United Nations in 1965. And he said, “No 
more war. War never again.” 

I have seen four wars in my lifetime. I’ve 
lost friends in those wars and the sons of 
friends. If we’re prepared for peace, if we 
stay strong and we realize there are no 
cheap, easy solutions, no easy answers, a 
peace that brings liberty and human dignity 
will settle in and grow deeper. 

I told Foreign Soviet Minister Gromyko 
just 12 days ago that we remain ready to 
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reduce nuclear arms—hopefully to elimi- 
nate them altogether—ready to negotiate a 
fair deal, and ready to meet them halfway. 

You know, each day the world turns com- 
pletely, and so each day the world is 
reborn. Possibilities that yesterday didn’t 
exist emerge to startle us. With your help 
and support we’re going to keep on the 
path to a lasting peace. And with your help 
and support we’re going to keep on getting 
victories for all the people. As long as we 
remember that the difference between 
having faith in people and faith in big gov- 
ernment is the difference between success 
and failure, we’re going to be able to reach 
for the stars. As long as we concentrate on 
hard work and high tech, not on hard times 
and high taxes, we can have the future of 
our dreams. 

More than 208 years ago a small band of 
patriots began one of history’s greatest ad- 
ventures—something called America. These 
brave men and women laid everything on 
the line for freedom, independence, oppor- 
tunity, and peace. And ever since, our 
country has been an inspiration to freedom- 
loving people everywhere and a magnet to 
millions of immigrants seeking the miracle 
that is America. 

And let me tell you that I was very happy 
to be at the ceremony just 10 days ago 
when two of your classmates, those who led 
us in the Pledge of Allegiance—Sheila Della 
and Jennifer—became new American citi- 
zens. 

That’s proof that America’s adventure 
isn’t over yet; it never should be. Your gen- 
eration will be ready to meet the challenges 
before you, so be confident, aim high, work 
hard, stick to your values, and you’ll never 
go wrong. The future is yours, and it’s going 
to be terrific. And it’s going to be better 
than anything that any of the rest of us ever 
knew because that’s what America’s been 
doing generation after generation. 

To your principal, Mrs. Kolis, to Father 
Murphy ?, to all your teachers, and especial- 
ly to all of you, I can’t tell you how much I 
appreciate your letting me join you here 
today. And I also have to thank especially 
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my penpal, Carol *, who issued the invita- 
tion. You see, Presidents do get letters 
when you write. [Laughter] 

Now, I know that that’s all of the mono- 
log. I know that we’re going to have a 
dialog, and I’ve been looking forward to 
this, questions and answers for a limited 
period of time. So, when you're ready. 

Mr. Sowden. Thank you, Mr. President. 

Mr. President, Patrick Aligeyer has a 
question for you. 

Q. Mr. President, do you think the Tigers 
have as good a chance of winning the 
World Series as you have of being reelect- 
ed? [Laughter] 

The President. I'm afraid to answer that 
question—{/aughter|—because if I should, if 
I should guess wrong on that, just think, I'd 
have to spend the rest of the month worry- 
ing about what’s going to happen. Just let 
me say I'll go back to that original prayer 
idea: May the best team win. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 

The President. By the way, just taking 
wild shot here, what position do you play? 

Q. Offensive tackle, sir. [Laughter] 

The President. 1 thought so. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 

The President. Thank you. 

Mrs. Kolis. Mr. President, Dennis Shubi- 
towski has a question for you. 

Q. Mr. President, is being the President 
of the United States really what you expect- 
ed it to be? 

The President. Yes. [Laughter] I had 
some experience. You know, I was Gover- 
nor of California for 8 years, which is the 
most populous State in the Union. It’s about 
10 percent of the whole country in num- 
bers of people. And so I found that there’s a 
great similarity between that experience, 
being the chief executive officer of a State, 
and of the Federal Government. So, there 
weren't too many surprises. 

At the same time, there were some. You 
see, the Presidency—you don’t become 
President—the Presidency is an institution 
over which you have temporary custody. 
And I'll just tell you one little incident to 
illustrate what I mean. Every place I 
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went—and those marines at the helicop- 
ter—they were throwing those salutes. 
Well, I was an officer in World War II, and 
I’m not in uniform, and so I knew I wasn’t 
supposed to salute, or felt that I wasn’t, and 
yet it bothered me. I'd try to nod and 
speak, and they’d still hold that salute. 

So one day I was talking with the Marine 
Commandant, the head man, and I said to 
him—a marine had just saluted me—and I 
said, “You know, there ought to be some 
regulation,” I said, “if I’m Commander in 
Chief, as I am now, of the Armed Forces, 
there ought to be a regulation that I can 
return salutes.” And the general said, “Mr. 
President, I think if you did, no one would 
say anything.” So, I iearned that. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 

Mr. Sowden. Mr. President, Glenn Wil- 
liams has a question for you. 

Q. Mr. President, if you could do one 
thing to make the world a better place, 
what would it be? 

The President. That one thing would be 
the total elimination of nuclear weapons 
and—{applause|—— 

Mrs. Kolis. Mr. President, Janet McLarty 
has a question for you. 

Q. Mr. President, what do you think the 
first woman walking in space will do for 
women across the nation? 

The President. Oh, well, I think what's 
taken place in space already, with Sally 
Ride and her mission up there and now the 
two of them up on this present mission—I 
think it is just further proof and evidence 
that probably the last and worst era of dis- 
crimination that we’ve known has come to 
an end. 

Mr. Sowden. Mr. President, Robert Ia- 
frate has a question for you. 

The President. All right. 

Q. Mr. President, what clubs or activities 
were you involved with in your high 
school? [Laughter] 

The President. 1 was—I majored in extra- 
curricular activities. [Laughter] In addition 
to athletics, I was in the drama club, and I 
wound up as president of the student body. 
And I'd been in the student senate before 


that. And it continued that way through 
college in which, then, I added a Greek 
letter fraternity to the list of things that I 
belonged to. I never dreamed when I was 
in the drama club that I might wind up 
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making my living that way, but—{/augh- 
ter|—I did. 

But I believe—seriously, let me answer 
your question, Robert—that I believe that 
the extracurricular activities are just as im- 
portant as every other part of education, 
that there is teaching and learning in all of 
those things. It brings more out of you. And 
I like the idea, however, that all of those 
things are based on retaining a level of 
grade for eligibility that shows that you are 
not neglecting studies in order to partici- 
pate in them. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 

Mrs. Kolis. Mr. President, Janet Syp- 
niewski has a question for you. 

Q. Mr. President, I know Mrs. Reagan 
spends much of her time working against 
alcohol abuse. How do you feel about this 
subject, especially among teenagers? 

The President. 1 feel as strongly as she 
does, and that’s really saying something be- 
cause she is really wrapped up in this. Alco- 
hol is just another form of drug, and all of 
them—there’s just no place for them. 
You're growing up now, and you're laying, 
among other things, the physical foundation 
for the rest of your life. And it’s just like 
buying a used car and then finding out the 
various places where it breaks down be- 
cause somebody abused it in its younger 
days. 

You only get this piece of machinery 
once. Take care of it. Really take care of it. 
And I’m prepared to tell you from personal 
experience that there’ll come a place down 
the road when you'll really be happy that 
you did, because I’ve been 39 years old now 
for about 3l-odd years. [Laughter] 

Mr. Sowden. Mr. President, John Peltz 
has a question for you. 

Q. Mr. President, do you favor a national 
health program? Why, or why not? 

The President. When you say national 
health program, do you mean just encour- 
agement of health or socialized medicine? 

Q. Socialized medicine. 

The President. Socialized medicine? No. 
Today, if you have to get sick any place in 
the world, get sick here in this country. We 
have the greatest medical care of any coun- 
try in the world. And those countries that 
are practicing socialized medicine, the qual- 
ity of the care has declined, the waiting list 
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is forever, and the cost is far greater than it 
is here. In spite of the recent escalation in 
medical practice charges, the cost is great- 
er. 

I believe that—provide medicine and 
medical care for those people who cannot 
afford it for themselves, as we’re doing. But 
the rest of it should be right out there in 
private enterprise, the same as we do ev- 
erything else. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 

Mrs. Kolis. Mr. President, James Kitchen 
has a question for you. 

The President. All right. 

Q. Mr. President, do you think Congress 
will ever pass legislation for tuition tax 
credit? 

The President. Yes, | do think that, if we 
will all remember that they work for us. 
We're going to continue pushing for this. 
But what we need to do—they need to hear 
from the people, and I have used this ex- 
pression many times—they need to get let- 
ters; they need to be called when they’re 
back in their districts and so forth, as to 
what it is we, the people, want. And the 
expression I’ve used is: It isn’t necessary to 
educate them, it isn’t necessary to make 
them see the light—make them feel the 
heat. [Laughter] 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 

Mr. Sowden. Mr. President, 
McSween has a question for you. 

Q. Mr. President, for future generations, 
do you want to be remembered as Ronald 
Reagan the actor, or Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States? [Laughter] 

The President. Yl take this one. [Laugh- 
ter] Yes, I would like to be remembered for 
this. Oh, I made some pictures that I was 
proud of. I also made some that I hope will 
never show up on the late-late show. 
[Laughter] The studio didn’t want ‘em 
good, it wanted ’°em Thursday. [Laughter] 
No, I would like—I would hope that I could 
accomplish something for which I would be 
remembered. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 

Mrs. Kolis. Mr. President, Ken Craig has 
a question for you. 

Q. Mr. President, when you become frus- 
trated in your dealings with other countries, 
how do you deal with your frustrations? 
[Laughter] 


Dantes 


The President. [Laughing] Well, I don’t 
let them see it. [Laughter] I go home, and I 
talk it over with Nancy, and—{laughter]— 
she calms me down to a certain extent. But 
I have to say this: There have been less and 
less of those times as time has gone on in 
these last couple of years. 

I believe that our relations now with 
other countries are better than they have 
been within my memory—our alliances 
with our friends and allies in NATO, the 
recent trip to China and what we accom- 
plished there, and even with this recent 
visit with Mr. Gromyko. I think that he un- 
derstands us a little better. I was rather 
frank with him, and I told him that we 
didn’t like his system, but we weren’t trying 
to change it for them, and they better not 
try to change ours. 

And I think the frustrations are less. It is 
complicated. It is very touchy. The most 
frustrating thing today is the whole new 
thing in recent years of terrorism that’s all 
over the world—these cowardly acts such as 
we've seen in the tragedies in Beirut, and 
all. That, and trying to establish whether 
there is some government, actual govern- 
ment that is inspiring this and supporting 
these terrorist movements, that is frustrat- 
ing. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 

Mr. Sowden. Mr. President, Mary Pittiglio 
has a question for you. 

Q. Mr. President, how do you feel about 
traveling to different countries, especially 
those where there is political unrest? 

The President. Well, it goes with the job, 
goes with the territory. And I have to tell 
you, I’ve had enough traveling by now in 
my life that I’m not crazy about it. But I 
must say, it does pay off, it does cement 
relationships: our recent trip to England for 
the summit conference—our allies there, 
the seven nations, the seven of us that are 
there together in dealing with our problems 
of trade, commerce, and so forth; our trip 
to Japan with Prime Minister Nakasone. He 
is, I think, an excellent man and dedicated 
to improving the relations with us. And so 
you come home, usually, with quite a feel- 
ing of accomplishment. 

Q. Thank you. 

Mrs. Kolis. Mr. President, Jennifer St. 
Croix has a question for you, sir. 
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Q. Mr. President, being President and in 
the public eye, do you ever get any priva- 
cy? 

The President. Yes. It isn’t easy. You do 
know that you live in a fishbowl. But when 
you get up and through that gate at Camp 
David for weekends now and then, you cer- 
tainly have a degree of privacy. We do, 
when we can, get to California to our 
ranch. And then there’s a private life at 
home and within the walls of the White 
House. You don’t always have a state dinner 
or things of that kind going on. So again, I 
think that I was probably more prepared 
for it by virtue of my experience as Gover- 
nor than some people who, for the first 
time, find themselves in that fishbowl. 

The understandable security precautions 
that have to be taken in the world the way 
it is today are frustrating, such as your 
friends and neighbors and parents and all 
who are outside here in crowds when we 
came in. And you'd love to be able to go 
over and say hello, and you can’t do it. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 

Mr. Sowden. Mr. President, thank you 
very much. 

The President. All right. I want to thank 
you, but listen, I want to just—for you 
young ladies—I just want to give you one 
little experience, having mentioned summit 
conferences and so forth. The one before 
this one in England was held in Virginia, 
and held in that town that was the first 
British colony here and, really, the cradle of 
our nation. And the first meeting was to be 
held in the—what had been the British 
Governor’s residence. 

And we met that night for dinner, the 
first meeting, and I was all prepared for 
Margaret Thatcher, the Prime Minister of 
England. I was going to say to her, in that 
particular house, “Margaret, if one of your 
predecessors had been a little more clever, 
you would be hosting this gathering here in 
our country.” [Laughter] And I started. I 
said, “Margaret, if one of your predecessors 
had been a little clever . . .” She quietly 
turned to me and said, “I know, I would 
have been hosting this gathering.” [Laugh- 
ter] 

Well, thank you all, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 11 a.m. in the 
gymnasium of the high school. He was in- 
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Thank you very much. Thank you. Frank, 
I thank you very much. Reverend clergy, 
Mr. Mayor, Congressman Bill Broomfield, 
and all of you: 

I'll try something: Dobry den [Good day]. 

Well, I appreciate this chance to break 
bread with you. This center represents 
something special about America. We 
Americans came from many lands; we rep- 
resent just about every race, religion, and 
ethnic group that’s found on this planet. We 
take pride in our family heritage, passing it 
on to our children, just like you’re doing 
here. Yet, what keeps us together, what ce- 
ments our national unity, is our abiding love 
of freedom. And I think that’s what Amer- 
ica is all about. 

And that’s what this hall is all about, and 
I’m proud to be with you here today. I have 
always believed—and seeing these wonder- 
ful young people today and that entertain- 
ment, representing so many backgrounds—I 
just, I’ve always believed that somehow, 
Divine Providence put this continent here 
between the oceans to be found by people 
from every corner of the Earth, but who 
had that special love for freedom in their 
heart that would make them pick up, leave 
friends and family, and move to this at-one- 
time strange and completely undeveloped 
land. And it just—we are so unique, there is 
no place on Earth quite like us. 

If America is to remain the free and vi- 
brant country that we want her to be, and 
if she’s to be the great land of opportunity, 
we can’t lose sight of those principles laid 
down by our Founding Fathers. And we 
must have the same courage and dedication 
as those brave souls who built America to 
do what is necessary to keep our country 
prosperous and to keep her secure from the 
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threat of foreign tyrants and authoritarian 
ideologies. 

A few years ago, we had great cause for 
concern. The economy was in a shambles. 
Murderous inflation, economic stagnation, 
oppressive taxation, and sky-high interest 
rates were all sapping the strength of our 
people. Instead of providing leadership, 
many elected officials joined a chorus of 
pessimists, bemoaning everything that was 
wrong with America. 

Well, let me just say in the last 4 years 
we've made a new beginning. And I believe 
that on November 6th, the American 
people are going to tell the politicians of 
the past, “Forget it, we’re not going back to 
that unhappy past.” 

Our people are enjoying the fruits of low 
inflation and high growth. Productivity is 
up. Real take-home pay is up. Business in- 
corporations hit a record high last year— 
600,000 in that single year. Over 6 million 
new jobs have been created since the be- 
ginning of the recovery. Our European 
friends call it the “American miracle.” 

Well, it isn’t a miracle. It’s just that the 
American people built this recovery. Our 
administration, with the help of good Con- 
gressmen like Bill Broomfield, just eliminat- 
ed the roadblocks which took the form of 
irresponsible tax and spending policies, 
overregulation, and too much power cen- 
tralized in Washington. Once we got the 
government out of the way, the American 
people, just like they always have, got on 
with the job of making this a better country 
for all of us. 

And that’s especially true of you. When 
you needed a community center, you didn’t 
go to the Government. Under Don Fedorak 
and Jerry Duzey’s leadership, you got to- 
gether, laid your plans, and went to work. 
And this center is a tribute to your enter- 
prise. It serves the well-being of your entire 
community. It was completed back in 1978. 
But I can’t help but think, had you gone to 
the Government with all its redtape and 
bureaucratic entanglements, this project 
probably would have cost, to begin with, 
twice as much, and you'd be paying for it 
through higher taxes. And, of course, we'd 
probably be meeting some place else, be- 
cause it wouldn’t be finished yet. [Laughter] 
So, congratulations on a job well done. 


And I know that you’ve done so much as 
individuals and as a community to help 
those newcomers to our shores build a new 
life, through organizations like the Ukraini- 
an Congress Committee, the Ukrainian 
American Relief Committee, and the indi- 
gent fund of the Ukrainian National 
Women’s League of America. 

We need leaders who will encourage 
people to follow your example, to get in- 
volved personally, to strive on their own, to 
join with others to accomplish what they 
can before going to government. And that’s 
what this election is all about. The choice 
this year is between two teams with two 
distinct philosophies. An opponent, unable 
to shake loose from the failed policies of the 
past, still trapped in the mentality of tax 
and tax and spend and spend, believes in 
bigger and bigger government. And that’s 
why he made raising taxes the centerpiece 
of his campaign, his first option in dealing 
with the problems of America. His tax pro- 
gram would bring back inflation, would 
knock the legs out from under the recovery 
with a tax hike equal to $1,890 for every 
American household—that’s more _ than 
$150 a month. He’s got a knee-jerk reaction 
in favor of taxes. And every time his knee 
jerks, we get kicked. [Laughter] 

Let me ask you, would you agree that 
raising taxes is the wrong way to make your 
family and your country strong? 

Audience. Yes! 

The President. All right. Well, I kind of 
expected that answer here in Michigan. 
[Laughter] 

But instead of raising your taxes, we need 
to simplify the tax system, make it easier to 
understand, and make it easier for us to 
bring down your tax rates, not let them go 
up. Our opponents see an America in which 
every day is April 15th—tax day. [Laughter] 
Well, we see an America in which every 
day is the Fourth of July. Instead of raising 
your taxes, we'll promote policies that bring 
economic growth and increase opportunity. 
I think the best social program for the less 
fortunate who are trying to better their lot 
is a good job. 

What we want is a strong and a prosper- 
ous America, an America that'll be enter- 
ing the next century with confidence and 
optimism. Those wedded to the failed poli- 
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cies of the past, or tied too closely to special 
interest groups, may be unable to see the 
great potential that lies ahead. 

How many of you watched on television 
as one of our magnificent space shuttles 
blasted off into space or landed after a suc- 
cessful missionP I’m sure everyone has 
taken a look at that. I was proud to be there 
in the California desert to welcome back 
the Columbia and her gallant crew some- 
time ago. And I remember: Suddenly they 
rushed me up on the platform and they 
said, “Get ready, you know, it’s coming,” 
and was making its approach and would be 
landing in a few minutes, and I didn’t see 
anything. And I said, “Well, where is it 
right now?” And they said, “It’s just coming 
over Honolulu.” [Laughter] And _ sure 
enough, in a matter of minutes, there it was 
and it was landing. [Laughter] When you 
stop and think that within a single lifetime 
of some of us, we’ve gone from the horse 
and buggy to that space shuttle—just in one 
lifetime. 

If my opponent had his way, there never 
would have been a shuttle program. He led 
the fight against starting the shuttle pro- 
gram. He would have spent the money 
beefing up the bureaucracy in Washington, 
DC, and that wouldn’t get you off the 
ground | inch. [Laughter] 

But that program, by developing Ameri- 
ca’s technological genius and by providing 
so many benefits, was an investment in the 
future. And it was worth every cent. 

Today, we’re trying to make up for short- 
sighted decisions of the last decade. That’s 
especially true in regard to our national se- 
curity. Between 1970 and 1980, when the 
rest of the budget was sky-rocketing out of 
sight, real spending for defense fell by over 
20 percent. By the end of the decade, our 
Navy had dropped from over a thousand 
ships to under 500. Our Air Force was 
flying bombers that were, in some cases, 
older than the pilots. 

Perhaps the policymakers—and this twist- 
ed logic is still around—they were making 
mistakes—or mistaking weakness, I should 
say, for peace. My opponent in this cam- 
paign has made a career out of weakening 
America’s Armed Forces. He’s always found 
one reason or another for opposing vital 
weapons systems and the modernization of 
our forces. As for me, I agree with Presi- 
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dent Dwight Eisenhower when he said, ““To 
be strong nationally is not a sin. It is a ne- 
cessity.” 

One of our top priorities since coming to 
Washington has been rebuilding our defen- 
sive strength, and I make no apologies for 
that. I pledge to you that as long as I’m 
President, I will never shortchange the se- 
curity needs of the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

We take our responsibilities very serious- 
ly. We are, for example, absolutely commit- 
ted to root out waste and fraud and make 
certain that every defense dollar is used 
wisely. And those that you've heard lately 
talking about $500 hammers and $9,000 
wrenches don’t add, when they say that, 
that that’s what was going on—has been 
going on for a long time. And when we got 
here, we started cleaning it up. We’re the 
ones that brought those figures to light, 
made them public, and we are cleaning it 
up. 

And there have been millions and mil- 
lions of dollars in rebates returned to the 
government as a result. And we, just a few 
days ago in the White House, the Rose 
Garden, recognized 12—some in uniform 
and some Defense Department civilian em- 
ployees—who individually had _ tracked 
down and found some of these things that 
had resulted in millions of dollars of savings 
for us. There had been hundreds of indict- 
ments and convictions for fraud on the part 
of people, some people, that were doing 
these things. 

But let’s not kid ourselves. Even when we 
root out the waste, providing adequate de- 
fense is still an expensive proposition, espe- 
cially when you're playing catchup. Now, 
those who are complaining the loudest 
about the cost are, for the most part, the 
same architects of a decade of neglecting 
America’s security needs. 

Well, I don’t think America’s listening to 
those voices anymore. New voices are being 
heard now, strong voices that advocate the 
cause of freedom, voices not ashamed to 
defend America’s interests. There is one 
such advocate of whom I’m particularly 
proud. She’s our Ambassador to the United 
Nations, Jeane Kirkpatrick. She represents a 
new realism in foreign policy. No longer do 
we apologize to tyrants about the American 
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way of life, or apologize to those domestic 
critics who always blame America first. 

She hadn’t been in the United Nations 
very long until there was one of those days 
when about 27 countries on the floor blast- 
ed away at America for this or that. And 
the next afternoon, kind of abashed, they 
were calling on our Ambassador to apolo- 
gize. They’d gotten 27 letters—each one of 
them had gotten a letter, 27 of them, the 
very next morning from Jeane Kirkpatrick. 
[Laughter] 

We're building up the Voice of America 
so your message, our message, gets through 
to captive people everywhere. We seek no 
conflict with anyone. We’ve gone the extra 
mile and will continue to do so to reach 
arms reduction agreements. But from now 
on, when America negotiates, we'll negoti- 
ate from a position of strength. 

Now, there’s another group of Americans 
we should be thanking. During the previous 
administration, as preparedness sank, so did 
morale in our Armed Forces. And today, 
because they know how much we appreci- 
ate them, we've attracted the finest young 
men and women to the service who have 
ever served this country. But freedom, our 
freedom, is really in their hands. And their 
commanders tell me that we’ve got every 
reason to be confident and proud. And I 
hope if you see one of those young people 
now and then on the street in uniform 
somewhere, you'll tell him or her how 
grateful we are for the job they’re doing. 

There is a new spirit in America—well, 
it’s not really new. We just recaptured some 
of that optimism and grit, that love of liber- 
ty and zest for life that have always been so 
much a part of America. And you represent 
the dream of America more than most. I 
know that many of you came here with 
little or no resources. With your hard work 
and the will to get ahead, you’ve built a 
good and decent life for your families, and 
that’s what America is all about. 

I hope I can count on your support, so 
that in the next 4 years we can make cer- 
tain that we pass on a strong, free, secure, 
and opportunity-filled America to our chil- 
dren, to the next generation. 

Audience. [Chanting] 4 more years! 4 
more years! 4 more years! 


The President. Thank you. Well, thank 
you very much. You’ve fed me well. Okay, 
I'll give in, I'll do it. [Laughter] 

Your great poet, Taras Schevchenko, 
whose statue stands in our nation’s Capital, 
wrote words for all free people, and I'll con- 
clude with those. He wrote: 

“. . . you shall overcome 

God is with you 

For strength and liberty and righteous 

truth 

Are on your side.” 

Thank you. Do pobatchenya. [Goodbye]. 
Goodbye. Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:05 p.m. in 
the Banquet Room of the Ukrainian Cultur- 


al Center. He was introduced by Frank D. 
Stella. 


Warren, Michigan 





Remarks at a Reagan-Bush Rally. 
October 10, 1984 





The President. It’s great to be here at— 
[applause}|—thank you. It’s great to be here 
at Macomb Community College. We were 
looking for a good place to speak to the 
people of Warren, and I said Macomb was 
my first choice. It’s wonderful to be back in 
Michigan, and I can say that because I was 
here just 10 days ago. I’ve been here four 
times since I’ve been President, and always 
for the same reason: I love your State. 

Now, there are some cynics who think 
that I’ve come here because it’s an election 
year. 

Audience. No! 

The President. This is such an obvious 
falsehood. I’m here on this lovely October 
afternoon to watch the leaves fall, to admire 
the way the crisp autumn sun hits the spar- 
kling surface of Lake St. Clair. And now, of 
course, you know, if by chance we should 
pick up a few votes while we're here, 
well—— 

Audience. [Chanting] 4 more years! 4 
more years! 4 more years! 

The President. All right. Okay. All right. 
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I love your Michigan spirit. I’m inspired 
by it. And I am impressed by your Michigan 
football, and believe me, I speak from expe- 
rience, because some years ago I was a 
sports announcer. I was broadcasting, as a 
matter of fact, an lowa-Michigan game here 
in Michigan, and down on the field one of 
the fellows in the line for Michigan—his 
name was, I think, was Jerry Ford. 

But I understand that you play a little 
baseball, too. Now, you know that because 
in this job I’m supposed to be President of 
all the people, I can’t take sides on the 
Tigers-Padres issue. But just a little while 
ago, over at St. Agatha’s High School, I 
promised the students there that—well, I 
told them I might try praying for one and 
cheering for the other, and, no, that 
wouldn’t work, so I think my prayer’ll just 
be, “Bless you, boys.” 

I expect an exciting contest, but then 
that’s kind of what October’s all about this 
year. But there are many things to talk 
about this October. On the way here, I was 
thinking of how to sum up 3% years of 
effort by the American people to turn our 
economy and our Nation around, how to 
sum up your success. And it seems to me 
that the past 34% years have been an histor- 
ic time in our country, a time of great re- 
newal. Our Nation has hope again, opportu- 
nity abounds, the American dream is 
reborn. And this is what I would call the 
overview. But would you like the facts to 
back it up? [Applause] 

Well, we’re enjoying the strongest eco- 
nomic expansion in 30 years. We’ve created 
more than 6 million new jobs in the last 22 
months. And 600,000 new businesses were 
incorporated last year alone. And here in 
your State, in Michigan, brave technologies 
for men and women are putting forward 
advanced technologies, modernizing our 
world and our older industries, working to 
create new hopes, new jobs, and new 
dreams. And with labor and management 
pulling together with renewed confidence 
and spirit, our competitors are about to 
learn that once Americans put our minds to 
it, once we’re provided the proper tools and 
equipment, we can out-produce, out-com- 
pete, and out-sell anybody, anytime, any- 
where in the world. 

Now, none of this great national renewal 
happened by accident. It wasn’t a matter of 
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chance. Our renewal was the result of a 
policy aimed at lightening the tax burden 
on the American people. That’s what 
helped get our economy moving again. And 
we intend to simplify the tax system so that 
we can push income tax rates further down, 
not up, and keep the expansion going. 

Now, my opponent has another plan. He 
says he’ll raise your taxes. 

Audience. Boo-o-o! 

The President. By 1989 he says that his 
tax would amount to $85 billion more per 
year. 

Audience. Boo-o-o! 

The President. Now, it’s tempting to 
figure, when you hear that, that it’s the 
other fellow’s taxes that'll be raised. But let 
me tell you, they’ve been getting away with 
that for years. It’s yours that will be raised. 

We've already said that if my opponent is 
to keep all the promises that he’s made, he 
would have to increase taxes by the equiva- 
lent of $1,890 per household. 

Audience. Boo-o-o! 

The President. Now, the red ink was 
barely dry on his massive $85 billion tax 
increase proposal before he revealed that 
part of his plan was for a second round of 
new tax increases. And these plans—these 
plans would leave a bottomless hole in the 
pockets of every working man and woman 
in this country. 

On Sunday night, my opponent admitted 
that once his first huge tax hike was ap- 
proved, that he would go for still more tax 
increases. And let me quote him. He said, 
“As soon as we get the economy on a sound 
ground as well, I would like to see the total 
repeal of indexing.” 

Audience. Boo-o-o! 

The President. Now, | think you under- 
stand that indexing is the reform that we 
passed to protect you from the cruelest 
tax—the hidden tax caused by government 
using inflation to force you into higher and 
higher tax brackets. As you get a cost-of- 
living increase you move up. You’re not any 
better off, you just kept pace with inflation. 
But suddenly you're in a higher percentage 
of tax bracket. 

Now, that is scheduled by our tax pro- 
gram to go into effect on January Ist. That’s 
when it begins. But Sunday, he said that he 
would repeal that protection. In fact, he 
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said it before. But today, I gather that he 
says now, as of this morning, that he didn’t 
mean that. Well, it’s no wonder he thinks 
he goofed. The price of repealing index 
would be enormous. For a family earning 
$30,000, it would mean over $500 more in 
taxes per year by 1989. For a family earn- 
ing 40,000, it’d be over $850 more. 

And, now, you may not like the sound of 
that. But wait. It gets worse. The greatest 
hardship in his repeal of indexing would fall 
on those who can least afford it: everybody 
below the $25,000 earning line, everybody. 
The people that he claimed he would pro- 
tect—the heaviest proportional burden falls 
on those least able to pay. In fact, it gets so 
bad as you go down the line that people 
earning $10,000 or less would have to pay 
about $200 a year more in taxes. 

Well, it’s nice that my opponent was will- 
ing to explain his two-part tax plan: raise 
taxes and raise them again. But it’s the 
height of unfairness to make hard-working 
people pay even more taxes just to finance 
excessive campaign promises. 

Now, believe me, this is one issue that 
affects every family in Michigan, every 
family in this country. One way or another 
my opponent’s tax increases would not only 
stop the economy dead in its tracks; they 
would put a new and ever-increasing 
burden on you and your neighbors and your 
children. And he would turn us back to the 
old days where the politicians dance and 
you pay the piper. 

The last thing we need now is a return to 
the policies of tax and tax and spend and 
spend. Those policies stifled creativity and 
growth. What we do need is a tax policy 
that offers incentives for people to work, 
save, and invest—all the things that'll keep 
the economy growing. 

You know, it’s hard sometimes to put 
recent events in historical perspective. We 
get caught up in everyday things. Some- 
times we forget that we’re part of a long 
continuum that stretches back two centur- 
ies to a little gathering in Philadelphia. 

And those who gathered there envisioned 
and created a totally new thing in history: a 
splendid union of States headed by a Feder- 
al Government whose members would be 
elected by the people and who would serve 
at the sufferance of the people. It was made 
clear from the beginning that the citizenery 


would allow the government certain 
rights—rights would not flow from the gov- 
ernment to the people; it would be the 
other way around. 

All over the world there are constitutions. 
And most of them promise a lot of the same 
things that ours guarantees. But there’s one 
difference so fundamental that is tells the 
whole story. All those other constitutions 
say, “We, the government, allow you, the 
people, to do the following things.” Ours 
says, “We, the people, allow you, the gov- 
ernment, to do the following things.” 

Audience. 4 more years! 4 more years! 4 
more years! 

The President. All right. 

Audience. 4 more years! 4 more years! 4 
more years! 

The President. All right. Thank you. That 
thing about we the people—that was 
changed a bit. And some decided that it 
was the state from which all blessings flow. 
So, we started some years ago to send more 
money and more power to the Federal 
Government in the hopes that it would give 
us better lives. But by the 1970's, it was 
clear that we had created chaos, disorder in 
the economy, wild inflation, government 
programs that tore up the fabric of the 
family and trampled on tradition. 

Now, not all of what government has done 
has been bad. But in recent years, much of 
it was. And the worse things got, the more 
the government took to blaming it on the 
people. Do you remember a few years ago, 
where they said the fault was ours? We had 
a malaise—that we were never going to 
have things as good again, and we might as 
well get used to it. 

Well, in 1980 the American people de- 
clared their independence once again. We 
recognized, once and for all, that a govern- 
ment big enough to give you everything 
you want is big enough to take away every- 
thing you’ve got. And we recognize that 
after all this time, Henry David Thoreau 
was right: that government is best which 
governs least. 

Now, we need government, of course. 
But when you go from government to big 
government—to government as the neigh- 
borhood bully—it’s time for a change, and 
change we made. We started putting our 
house in order. When we cut tax rates 25 
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percent, we said, Washington, you’ve had 
enough. And when we cut inflation by two- 
thirds, we said, economic chaos, your time 
is past. And we didn’t do this for some of 
the people—we didn’t do it especially for 
blacks or whites, or men and women, or old 
and young; we did it together, and we did 
it for everybody. 

Now, the other side thinks of America as 
little more than a collection of special inter- 
est groups competing against each other, 
but they ought to wake up to what a united 
America accomplished while they were 
busy trying to manipulate this group and 
that. 

I believe that we have returned to a 
proper understanding of who the American 
people are. We’re the people who crossed 
the plains, scaled the mountains, won the 
West. We’re the people who came up with 
the inventions that lit the world and filled it 
with sound and laughter. We’re the people 
who twice in this century have fought in 
Europe and stood up for decency for all 
mankind. We’re a people, in short, who 
don’t need the supervision of government 
sophisticates to tell us what is right and 
good. 

In the past few weeks, I’ve gone through- 
out this country, and I’ve talked to Ameri- 
cans and I’ve taken questions from them. 
And one of the things that I’ve tried to talk 
about is how the revolution of 1980 is open 
to and eager for the help of the rank-and- 
file members of the Democratic Party. I 
hope that there are many present here 
today—I was one myself once. And when- 
ever I talk about Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
or Harry Truman or John F. Kennedy, my 
opponents start tearing their hair out. They 
just can’t stand it. Well, of course, they 
can’t, because it highlights how far they, 
the leadership today of the Democratic 
Party, has strayed from the strength of the 
democratic political tradition. 


The good and decent Democrats of the 
rank and file, patriotic Democrats by the 
millions, they haven’t changed. Like their 
former leaders, they’re clear-eyed about the 
world. They have few illusions, and they 
consider themselves to be Americans first, 
and not members of a special interest 
group. 


1984 


When John Kennedy was President, he 
didn’t push a program of dreary mediocrity 
with endless tax increases on those who 
dream of better days. He challenged Ameri- 
cans, just as we’re challenging you today, to 
make America grow and to make America 
great by pushing for lower personal income 
tax rates for all the working people of 
America. And there was a great similarity 
between his tax-cut program and the one 
that we implemented in 1981. 

But the leaders of the present Democrat- 
ic Party, as I’ve said, have gone so far left, 
they’ve left the mainstream. They no longer 
stand for what their great party always 
stood for. And that’s a sad change; and I 
don’t welcome it, because it’s not good for 
this country. We see things as they are, and 
that’s why I ask Democrats to listen to us, 
to give us a chance, to consider whether or 
not we don’t, in fact, stand for the justice 
and decency that you’ve always cared 
about. We welcome you. You’re not without 
a home. We’re building a new grassroots 
opportunity party. We need your new 
blood, your ideas, your enthusiasm, and 
your energy. 

Finally, I want to talk about the bright 
future I anticipate if we continue on the 
path that we’ve begun. 

We're going to continue to force personal 
income tax rates down, not up. We’re going 
to continue curbing government’s appetite. 
And that’s going to keep the economy 
blooming. It is going to continue to grow. 
It’s going to create millions of more jobs 
and new worlds of opportunity for all of 
us—all of us together. And with that new 
economic freedom, we'll have more time 
and more opportunity to explore the things 
of the soul. We'll be a nation even greater 
in art and learning and scientific inquiry; a 
nation great in observance and worship and 
love for the God who made us. 

I'm talking about a future of flowering 
possibilities, a future that is safe, secure, and 
stable. That’s the world that I envision. And 
I hope that you'll join me as we create that 
future together. [Applause.] I knew you 
would. You are, after all, the new revolu- 
tion. And you’re leading the way, as you 
always have. 

And may I add something here? 
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Audience member. We love you, President 
Reagan! 


The President. Thank you very much, 
but I'll tell you, if you do love me—{ap- 
plause|—I can tell you right now—{ap- 
plause] Let me tell you 


Audience. 4 more years! 4 more years! 4 
more years! 


The President. All right. Let me tell you 
something right now. We couldn’t have 
done the things that we’ve done if we 
hadn’t had a majority in the United States 
Senate. And we need the help of Jack 
Lousma, who was a great astronaut, who 
will make a great U.S. Senator. 


There you are. There he is. 


Let me just add one thing here. One of 
the reasons that I wanted to be on a 
campus—because I figured that there 
might, as a result, be a lot of young people 
present, and there are. You’re what this 
election and this campaign are all about. 


Those people, a few years ago, were tell- 
ing you to lower your expectations and 
hopes and be prepared for something that 
was kind of mundane and no longer like the 
America that you’ve heard about from your 
parents and grandparents in the past. Let 
me tell you something. No, our duty—when 
I say, “our,” I mean people of my age and 
some younger—our duty is to make sure, 
and we're going to, that you have the same 
America of opportunity and hope and 
dreams and future that we had when we 
were your age. 


So, thank you. Thank you. 


Audience. 4 more years! 4 more years! 4 
more years! 

The President. Thank you very much. 
Thank you also for your time this afternoon, 
for your support, for your commitment, and 
for your faith that America’s best days are 
still to come. And God bless you all. 


Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:25 p.m. in 
the Field House at Macomb Community 
College. Following the rally, the President 
returned to Washington, DC. 


Situation in E] Salvador 





Statement by the President. 
October 10, 1984 





I congratulate President Duarte for his 
great courage and foresight. His offer 
Monday to sit down next week with the 
guerrillas without preconditions and with- 
out arms to discuss their participation in the 
democratic system in El Salvador is an act 
of statesmanship. I applaud his leadership 
and support his decision. It appears as 
though the guerrillas have accepted Presi- 
dent Duarte’s offer. If only the comman- 
dantes in Nicaragua would make the same 
offer to the resistance forces there, we 
would all be much closer to true peace in 
Central America. 


United States Synthetic Fuels 
Corporation 





Nomination of Thomas Corcoran To Be a 
Member of the Board of Directors. 
October 10, 1984 





The President has nominated Thomas 
Corcoran to be a member of the Board of 
Directors of the United States Synthetic 
Fuels Corporation for the term expiring 
August 16, 1990. He will succeed Milton M. 
Masson, Jr. 

Congressman Corcoran represents the 
14th District of Illinois and has been serv- 
ing in the U.S. House of Representatives 
since 1976. He serves on the House Energy 
and Commerce Committee, the Fossil and 
Synthetic Fuels Subcommittee, and the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee. 

In 1974-1976 he was vice president of 
the Chicago-North Western Transportation 
Co. Previously he was the Washington lob- 
byist for Governor Richard Ogilvie of Illi- 
nois (1969-1972), and in 1966-1969 he was 
an administrative assistant to the leadership 
in the State Senate of Illinois. 

Congressman Corcoran graduated from 
the University of Notre Dame in 1961. He 
is married, has five children, and resides in 
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McLean, VA. He was born May 23, 1939, in 
Ottawa, IL. 


United States Synthetic Fuels 
Corporation 





Nomination of Paul Webster MacAvoy To 
Be a Member of the Board of Directors. 
October 10, 1984 





The President has nominated Paul Web- 
ster MacAvoy to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the United States Synthetic 
Fuels Corporation for the term expiring 
September 14, 1991. He will succeed A.G. 
Monks. 

Mr. MacAvoy is dean of the graduate 
school of management at the University of 
Rochester in New York. He was a professor 
of economics and management at Yale Uni- 
versity in 1976-1978 and a member of the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers in 
1975-1976. Mr. MacAvoy was an associate 
professor for science management at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
(1963-1964). In 1961-1963 he was an associ- 
ate professor at the University of Chicago. 
Mr. MacAvoy has authored numerous arti- 
cles on economics and energy sources. 

He graduated from Bates College (A.B., 
1955) and Yale University (M.A., 1956; 
Ph.D., 1960; LL.D., 1976). Mr. MacAvoy is 
married, has two children, and resides in 
Rochester, NY. He was born April 21, 1934, 
in Haverhill, MA. 


Soviet Compliance Practices Under 
Arms Control Commitments 





Letter to the Speaker of the House and the 
President of the Senate Transmitting a 
Report. October 10, 1984 





Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 
When I forwarded a report from my Ad- 
ministration to the Congress on Soviet Non- 
compliance with Arms Control Agreements 
on January 23, 1984, I said, “If the concept 
of arms control is to have meaning and 
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credibility as a contribution to global or re- 
gional stability, it is essential that all parties 
to agreements comply with them.” I contin- 
ue to believe that compliance with arms 
contro! agreements is fundamental to the 
arms control process. 

Congressional amendments to the FY 
1985 Defense Authorization Bill calling for 
Administration reports on compliance 
issues, as well as for the transmittal of classi- 
fied and unclassified versions of the report, 
A Quarter Century of Soviet Compliance 
Practices Under Arms Control Commit- 
ments: 1958-1983 prepared by the biparti- 
san General Advisory Committee on Arms 
Control and Disarmament, demonstrate the 
priority that Congress places on compli- 
ance. 

In response to the Congressional require- 
ment, an unclassified version of the General 
Advisory Committee’s report, a summation 
prepared by the Committee, is provided 
herewith. Because the Committee’s full 
report contains extensive classified intelli- 
gence information, the classified version is 
being transmitted to the two Select Com- 
mittees of the Congress on Intelligence. 

The General Advisory Committee’s 
report to me resulted from a year-long anal- 
ysis, by this bipartisan independent body, of 
Soviet practices with regard to arms control 
treaties, other agreements, unilateral politi- 
cal commitments, and statements of policy. 
Neither the methodology of analysis nor the 
conclusions reached in this report have 
been formally reviewed or approved by any 
agencies of the U.S. Government. The 
report reflects the General Advisory Com- 
mittee’s attempt to assemble as complete as 
possible an historical record of Soviet be- 
havior and to identify long-term patterns of 
Soviet compliance practices. 

For its part, the Administration continues 
to be seriously concerned about Soviet be- 
havior with regard to compliance with arms 
control obligations and commitments. We 
are actively pursuing several such issues in 
confidential discussions with the Soviet 
Union and are seeking explanations, clarifi- 
cations, and corrective actions. Issues of 
concern continue to be intensively studied 
by appropriate agencies, and I intend to 
keep the Congress informed on this impor- 
tant matter in the future. 
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Increased understanding of compliance 
issues and a solid Congressional consensus 
on the importance of compliance to achiev- 
ing effective arms control will strengthen 
our efforts to negotiate equitable and verifi- 
able agreements and will assist as we seek 
the resolution of important unresolved com- 
pliance issues. I look forward to continued 
close consultation with the Congress as we 
seek to make progress in resolving compli- 
ance issues relating to existing arms control 
agreements and in negotiating sound arms 
control agreements. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 
Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr., Speaker 


of the House of Representatives, and George 
Bush, President of the Senate. 


Department of State 





Accordance of Personal Rank of 


Ambassador to Charles R. Carlisle, Special 
Negotiator in the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary for Economic and Business 


Affairs. October 11, 1984 





The President has accorded the personal 
rank of Ambassador to Charles R. Carlisle, 
of Vermont, in his capacity as Special Nego- 
tiator in the Office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Economic and Business Affairs, De- 
partment of State. 

Mr. Carlisle entered the Foreign Service 
in 1956 as international economist in the 
Trade Agreements Division in the Bureau 
of Economic Affairs. He was political officer 
in Bogota (1958-1960) and commercial offi- 
cer in Melbourne (1960-1962). In 1962- 
1963, he attended advanced economic stud- 
ies at Harvard University and was minerals 
officer in Santiago in 1963. In the Depart- 
ment he was economic planning officer of 
the Office of Cuban Affairs (1963-1966) and 
senior staff assistant to Assistant Secretary 
for Inter-American Affairs (1966-1967). In 
1967 he was economic officer at the United 
States Mission to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization in Paris and Brussels. In the 


Department he was Chief of the Industrial 
and Strategic Materials Division in the 
Bureau of Economic and Business Affairs 
(1967-1968) and special assistant to the 
Under Secretary of State for Economic Af- 
fairs (1969-1970). He resigned from the 
Foreign Service in 1970. 

In 1970-1971, he was Director of the 
International Action Branch of the United 
Nations Conference on Trade and Develop- 
ment, and Chairman of Lead-Zinc Produc- 
ers Committee in 1971-1974. He was vice 
president of St. Joe Minerals Corp. in 1974- 
1983, and president of Man-Made Fibers 
Producers Association, Inc., in 1983-1984. 
In 1984 he became Special Negotiator in 
the Office of the Assistant Secretary for 
Economic and Business Affairs, Department 
of State. 

Mr. Carlisle graduated from the Universi- 
ty of Cincinnati (B.A., 1953) and Harvard 
University (M.P.A., 1963). His foreign lan- 
guages are Spanish and French. He was 
born April 11, 1929, in Marietta, OH. 


Federal Aviation Administration 





Nomination of Richard H. Jones To Be 
Deputy Administrator. October 11, 1984 





The President has nominated Richard H. 
Jones to be Deputy Administrator of the 
Federal Aviation Administration. He would 
succeed Michael J. Fenello. 

Since 1959 he has been a pilot for East- 
ern Airlines with the rank of captain. Since 
1974 he has also been an attorney with the 
law firm of Lewis, Wilson, Lewis & Jones. 
He was in the private practice of law in 
1964-1973. He has been serving as adjunct 
professor at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia since 1980. 

He has served as secretary of the Flight 
Safety Foundation since 1973. He was sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Airline Pilots 
Association, International (1969-1970); 
member (1970-1978) and chairman (1976- 
1978) of the Virginia Advisory Committee 
on Aviation; and president of the Bar Asso- 
ciation of Air Carrier Pilots (1970-1972). 
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He graduated from Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute (B.S., 1958) and American Univer- 
sity (LL.B., 1964). 


Minority Enterprise Development 
Week, 1984 





Remarks at an Awards Ceremony for the 
Minority Small Business Persons of the 
Year. October 11, 1984 





The President. I'm delighted to welcome 
you, the businessmen and women of the 
year, to the White House. And today, as 
part of Minority Development Week, we 
pay tribute to the minority business owners 
of our nation. And in a few minutes it’ll be 
my great pleasure here to participate in the 
remainder of the ceremony with regard to 
them. I know they’ve—Mac has just pre- 
sented them to you. 

Not too long ago, I was asked to explain 
the difference between a small businessman 
and a big businessman or woman. And my 
answer was, “Well, a big one is what a small 
one would be if the government would get 
out of the way and leave him alone.” 
[Laughter] Well, that’s what we’re trying 
hard to do—to help you all make it big. And 
the last thing you need is to climb aboard 
the economic train, and after a long, tough 
fight, to buy a ticket and then see the train 
come to a screeching, grinding halt. 

Less than 4 years ago, the heavy freight 
of double-digit inflation, high taxes, record 
interest rates, and overregulation had 
stopped the economic train dead in its 
tracks. Well, that’s all been changed. And 
today a strong and a vibrant America is 
settling in. Inflation has plummeted by 
nearly two-thirds, and it’s staying down. 
Purchasing power is back in the hands of 
the consumers. And that’s great news for 
America’s business community. Productivity 
is rising, and economic growth is solid. And 
the best news of all is over 6 million more 
Americans have jobs than just 21 months 
ago, jobs that you are helping provide. 

But we’re far from finished. And there’s 
much more that can and must be done. If 
the dream of America is to be strength- 
ened, we mustn’t waste the genius of one 
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mind or the strength of one body or the 
spirit of one soul. We must use every capa- 
bility we have. And the surest way to do 
that is to mobilize the power of private en- 
terprise and let you work your magic. 

I believe that when it comes to making 
sure that all Americans, from every walk of 
life, every color, creed, and religion have 
the chance to make it big, there’s no better 
way than to keep the economy sparkling 
and the opportunities expanding for you 
and for all our citizens. 

We know that given opportunities, minor- 
ity firms can prevail in fair and open com- 
petition. You are a dynamic force in the 
marketplace. You’re bringing hundreds of 
thousands of jobs to hard-working Ameri- 
cans, providing innovative products, needed 
services, and ideas and opportunities for the 
future. The only thing I want to see is your 
success grow and your numbers increase. 
And that’s why we'll keep supporting, at 
every level of government, a broad range of 
programs to reach out to disadvantaged sec- 
tors of the community. 

As you know, we’ll soon enter the third 
year of our 10-year program to assist direct- 
ly in forming 60,000 new minority business- 
es and to help expand at least 60,000 exist- 
ing minority firms. The program is on 
schedule, and we’re going to keep it that 
way. 

We're seeing the same results in our ob- 
jective to procure some $15 billion in mi- 
nority business goods and services for the 
Federal Government through fiscal year 
1985. And what this means is that your 
firms will receive nearly $3 billion more in 
Federal contracting in 3 years than was 
provided in all the 12 years during the last 
three administrations. 

Now, we’re determined to increase op- 
portunities for minority businesses to par- 
ticipate in Federal procurement. And I 
might mention that these figures do not in- 
clude procurement by recipients of Federal 
grants and cooperative agreements. And 
that adds an additional $6 billion to $7 bil- 
lion to the total. 

We want to see your business community 
continue to grow and grow. We’re working 
hard to be sensitive to your concerns and to 
build on the beginning that we’ve made 
together. And I’m delighted to be able to 
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take part in this celebration today. Minority 
Enterprise Development Week provides an 
excellent opportunity to salute some of 
America’s most successful entrepreneurs, 
the men and women who are the real 
heroes behind America’s success. 

God bless you for what you’re doing, and 
we're going to continue to try and help in 
any way we can. The business men and 
women here today represent industries as 
diverse as steel, automobile, and computers. 
And they’re all pioneers in America’s con- 
tinuing frontier of opportunity—the free 
market system. 

And now for the most pleasant job that 
I’ve had all week, and I’m sure happy that 
it wasn’t up to me to pick the winners. 
[Laughter] As far as I’m concerned, you’re 
all winners, and we’re very proud of what 
you're doing. 

So, now I shall step back and we'll pro- 
ceed with the ceremony for those who have 
already been named here today. And what 
a pleasure it is to honor them. Thank you. 

Mr. Richardson. Thank you very much, 
Mr. President. 

First, I would like to take the privilege of 
announcing the winners from the Minority 
Business Development Agency, the awards 
that they’re giving out. 

First, Mr. President, is Peggy Shreve, who 
is president of the Frontier Engineering 
Company from Oklahoma. 

Next, Mr. President, Herman Valentine, 
of Norfolk, Virginia’s Systems Management 
American Corporation. 

And now may I ask Jim Sanders, the head 
of the Small Business Administration, for his 
awards, please. 

Mr. Sanders. Mr. President, it’s a great 
privilege for me to participate with you this 
morning in honoring these fine people. 

First, I would like to present to you the 
Gamboa brothers, from El] Paso—Frank, 
Albert. These are the winners, the small 
business minority winners of the year. 

And our next small business minority 
winner of the year, Mr. President, is some- 
body you probably heard of a few years ago. 
He used to play a little basketball around 
Detroit. He turned into a steel all-star 
now—Dave Bing, Mr. President. 

The President. Well, we have done it? 
[Laughter] 

Mr. Richardson. We have done it. 


The President. Well, all right. Well, again, 
thank you all for being here. And now, as 
the little girl in a letter told me one day, 
now get back to your office and go to work. 
[Laughter] 


Note: The President spoke at 11:55 a.m. at 
the ceremony on the South Lawn of the 
White House. Prior to the President’s ap- 
pearance at the ceremony, Secretary of 
Commerce Malcolm Baldrige introduced the 
award winners to guests assembled in the 
audience. James H. Richardson Gonzales, 
Director of the Minority Business Develop- 
ment Agency, introduced Peggy Shreve and 
Herman E. Valentine, the Minority Entre- 
preneurs of the Year, to the President, who 
presented them with framed certificates. 
James C. Sanders, Administrator of the 
Small Business Administration, then intro- 
duced Frank and Albert Gamboa, the Mi- 
nority Small Business Persons of the Year, 
and David M. Bing, the Minority Supplier 
of the Year, to the President, who presented 
them with plaques. 

On June 19, 1984, the President signed 
Proclamation 5213, proclaiming the week 
of October 7-13, 1984, as Minority Enter- 
prise Development Week. 


1984 Vice Presidential Debate 





Question-and-Answer Session With 
Reporters. October 11, 1984 





Q. Are you going to give the Vice Presi- 
dent some advice? 

The President. No, no. [Laughter] 

The Vice President. 1 need it. I'll wel- 
come it. [Laughter] 

Q. You know that Senator Laxalt said that 
you were brutalized with facts and fig- 
ures—— 

The President. Well—— 

Q. before, and that there’s going to 
be a new Reagan with no facts and figures. 
[Laughter] 

The President. No, I had told him that I 
had done a lot of homework myself, and 
probably too much of it without sitting back 
and relaxing. 
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Q. Are you going to sign the CR with the 
cutoff—— 

The President. Hmm? 

Q. Are you going to sign the continuing 
resolution with the cutoff in Nicaraguan 
aid? 

The President. 1 haven't seen it yet or 
what’s coming over here, so I'll wait, Helen 
[Helen Thomas, United Press International]. 

Mr. Gray.' Lights, please. 

The President. Do you have any questions 
about the debate? [Laughter] 

Q. Okay. What can you tell us? Are you— 
do you think he’s going to win? 

The President. All I know is he’s done a 
wonderful job for just about 4 years now, 
and I expect him to continue doing that 
tonight. 

Q. Did you give him any advice on how 
to win? 

The President. No. He understands how. 

The Vice President. | learned the hard 
way on that one. [Laughter] Right from the 
master. 

Q. Isn’t it tougher to be against a woman? 

The Vice President. That’s what I keep 
reading. [Laughter] I don’t think Barbara 
thinks so. 

Q. Mr. President, Mr. Falwell is predict- 
ing that in your second term, he will be 
able to convince you to put on two conserv- 
ative-leaning members on the Supreme 
Court. He’s boasting to this effect. 

The President. Well, I've made one ap- 
pointment, and I give that as a pattern as to 
the criteria that will be employed. 

Q. Sir, do you think in any way that your 
briefers are to blame for your performance 
last Sunday? 

The President. No. No. 

Q. You don’t blame them at all? 

The President. No. And | still say that if 
you read the transcript, you'll find that 
none of the facts that I presented were re- 
futed. And my refuting of the misstate- 
ments of fact on the other side—there was 
no response to them. 

Q. Do you feel as though you might want 
to do something a little differently the 


1 Assistant Press Secretary to the Presi- 
dent. 
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next—to prepare for the next debate? Is 
there something you might do that you 
didn’t do last time or cut out something 
that you did? 

The President. No. I’m just going to be 
talking about foreign affairs instead of do- 
mestic affairs. 

Mr. Gray. Lights, please. 

Q. What do you think went wrong, then? 
What do you think really went wrong? 

The President. Well, it doesn’t seem to 
me as if an awful lot went wrong. [Laugh- 
ter] 

The Vice President. I know. 

The President. 1 think the incumbent is— 
unless he drops a bomb on the other 
fellow—is going to automatically be tagged 
as not having done well because he didn’t 
destroy somebody. 

Q. So, you think that the incumbent is 
always at a disadvantage, sir? 

The President. Sure, because he’s under 
attack. I look back now at the times in de- 
bates when I wasn’t the incumbent and 
never realized how easy it was to be on the 
other side. 

Q. Are you a little anxious about the next 
debate, and are you anxious about Mr. 
Bush’s performance tonight? [Laughter] 

The President. No. 

The Vice President. If he’s not, I am. 
[Laughter] 

Mr. Weinberg.” Lights, please. 

Q. Why are you anxious, Mr. Vice Presi- 
dent? 

The Vice President. | want to do well. 
We’ve got a great record and we’ve got— 
I've got a President to talk about. And 
we've got to—you know—a lot going for us. 


Note: The exchange began at 12:03 p.m. as 
the President and the Vice President were 
preparing to have lunch in the Vice Presi- 
dent’s West Wing office at the White 
House. 


2 Assistant Press Secretary to the Presi- 
dent. 
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Smokey Bear Week, 1984 





Proclamation 5255. October 11, 1984 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Our forests and grasslands constitute a 
major renewable natural resource of the 
Nation. As such, they must be carefully nur- 
tured and protected if we are to pass on 
their precious legacy of use and enjoyment 
to future generations of Americans. 

The importance of forests and grasslands 
to the stability of our environment in terms 
of air quality, water, wildlife, range, timber, 
and recreation is beyond calculation. Fur- 
thermore, the list of products from these 
lands that enhance our lives is extensive. 

We are especially fortunate that as usage 
of our forests and rangelands has doubled 
over the past four decades, the number of 
acres damaged by wildfires has been re- 
duced by half. This important development 
is due to increased public awareness of the 
dangers of fire, prompted in great measure 
by the untiring fire prevention efforts of 
Smokey Bear and his everpresent reminder, 
“Only you can prevent forest fires.” 

This year marks the fortieth anniversay of 
the introduction of Smokey Bear into the 
Cooperative Fire Protection Campaign con- 
ducted by the United States Department of 
Agriculture Forest Service, the Advertising 
Council, and the National Association of 
State Foresters. On this occasion, it is ap- 
propriate to acknowledge the success of this 
unique public service campaign to promote 
public concern for prevention of forest fires 
and wise stewardship of our forests. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
273, has designated the week of October 7, 
1984, through October 13, 1984, as 
“Smokey Bear Week” and has authorized 
and requested the President to issue an ap- 
propriate proclamation. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim October 7, 1984, through 
October 13, 1984, as Smokey Bear Week, 
and I call upon all Americans to celebrate 
this week with appropriate ceremonies. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 1lth day of October, in the 


year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-four, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and ninth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:21 p.m., October 12, 1984] 


General Pulaski Memorial Day, 1984 





Proclamation 5256. October 11, 1984 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


General Casimir Pulaski fell at the Battle 
of Savannah 205 years ago, but his memory 
is still fresh among all those who prize free- 
dom and value independence. General Pu- 
laski was a patriot for two countries. The 
United States and Poland share the noble 
legacy of a hero who gave his life so that 
the torch of freedom would never be extin- 
guished. In his native Poland, he struggled 
to oppose foreign occupation; in his adopted 
land, America, he fought to the death for 
the independence of the thirteen colonies. 

In honoring General Pulaski, we also 
honor the generations of Polish Americans 
who, inspired by Pulaski’s shining example 
and his spirit of self-sacrifice, have made 
great cultural, economic, and political con- 
tributions to American life. Without their 
achievements, the United States would be a 
very different and a far poorer country. 

Polish Americans join with all of their 
fellow citizens in noting that the struggle 
for freedom and human rights continues. It 
is important to take this occasion to recom- 
mit ourselves to the support of the cause of 
genuine national reconciliation for Poland. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate Thursday, October 11, 
1984, as General Pulaski Memorial Day, and 
I direct the appropriate Government offi- 
cials to display the flag of the United States 
on all Government buildings on that day. In 
addition, I encourage the people of the 
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United States to commemorate this occasion 
as appropriate throughout the land. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this eleventh day of October, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-four, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and ninth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:22 p.m., October 12, 1984] 


President’s Committee on the National 
Medal of Science 





Appointment of Four Members and 
Designation of Chairman. 
October 11, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the President’s Committee 
on the National Medal of Science: 


Robert H. Cannon, Jr., to serve for the remain- 
der of the term expiring December 31, 1984, 
succeeding William Louis Mills and for the 
term expiring December 31, 1987, reappoint- 
ment. He is professor and chairman of the de- 
partment of aeronautics and astronautics at 
Stanford University. He graduated from the 
University of Rochester (B.S., 1944) and Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology (Sc.D., 1950). 

Roger D. Hartman, to serve for a term expiring 
December 31, 1986. He will succeed Herbert 
Brown. He is associate dean of research and 
grants at Oral Roberts University in Tulsa, OK. 
He graduated from William Jewell College 
(A.B., 1958), the University of Arkansas (M.S., 
1960), and Oklahoma State University (Ph.D., 
1967). He is married, has one child, and resides 
in Tulsa, OK. He was born November 4, 1935, 
in Kansas City, MO. 

Laddie Hughes, to serve for a term expiring De- 
cember 31, 1986. She will succeed Richard At- 
kinson. She is vice president of Hughes Distrib- 
uting, Inc., in Mountain View, CA. She grad- 
uated from the University of San Francisco 
(B.S.). She is married, has five children, and 
resides in Palo Alto, CA. She was born January 
25, 1925, in Trail, MN. 

Rene F. Rodriguez, to serve for a term expiring 
December 31, 1986. He will succeed Roger 
Guillemin. He is an orthopedic surgeon in Jack- 
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son Heights, NY, and serves as assistant profes- 
sor of orthopedic surgery at New York Medical 
College. He graduated from Salamanca Univer- 
sity, Spain (MD., 1963). He has one child and 
resides in Forrest Hills, NY. He was born Sep- 
tember 30, 1937, in Remedios, Las Villas, 
Cuba. 


The President also intends to designate 
Robert H. Cannon, Jr., as Chairman. 


United Negro College Fund 





Remarks at the Organization’s 40th 
Anniversary Dinner. October 11, 1984 





Thank you, Christopher Edley', for that 
kind introduction, and thank you all for a 
heart-warming reception. 

It’s a pleasure to be here tonight with 
Effi Barry, who chaired this dinner, and 
with so many friends and supporters of the 
UNCF. Nancy and I consider it a high privi- 
lege to serve as your honorary chairpersons, 
and I know that she would have been with 
me here tonight, except they’ve got her 
down in San Antonio, Texas. Politics may 
make strange bedfellows—they’re kind of 
breaking some up now and then. [Laughter] 
Especially in campaign years. 

But, Vice President Bush has other things 
on his mind, as you can well imagine— 
[laughter|—but he asked me to give you 
his regards tonight. The United Negro Col- 
lege Fund has meant a great deal to George 
ever since he became an organizer for the 
Fund during his student days at Yale. 

Education has always had a special place 
in the hearts of black Americans. Great fig- 
ures like Frederick Douglass and Booker T. 
Washington grew up at a time when, in 
many parts of the country, it was actually 
against the law to teach black children to 
read and write. Yet, they overcame these 
injustices to become among the greatest 
educators our Nation has ever seen. 

In our own time, no less a figure than Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., stressed the impor- 
tance to black Americans of good education. 
Dr. King said, “We must forever conduct 


1 President and chief executive director of 
the United Negro College Fund. 
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our struggle on the high plane of dignity 
and discipline.” And he understood that no 
activity requires more discipline or confers 
greater dignity than the training of young 
minds. 

Education has meant so much to black 
Americans because for so long, they had to 
fight for it. Just a few decades ago, almost 1 
American in 10 lived a life that was sepa- 
rate and unequal because of the color of 
their skin—excluded from public life and 
from many of the professions. And through- 
out those hard years, millions of black 
Americans saw education as a shining hope 
for advancement. And it was the colleges 
you worked so hard to sustain—Tuskegee, 
Spelman, Fisk, and so many others—that 
turned that burning hope into a blazing re- 
ality. 

I remember how, during the war, I nar- 
rated a film—I was in the Air Force myself, 
but they kept track of what my occupation 
had been before—I narrated a film about 
black pilots being trained at Tuskegee Insti- 
tute. They were brave young men. And one 
of them would go on to become a great 
general, a great patriot, and a national 
hero—Chappie James. 

I'll never forget how impressed I was by 
their esteem for Tuskegee and by their 
deep love of learning. And I slip in here a 
little bit and tell you that I’m extremely 
proud that just recently they made me an 
honorary member of the Tuskegee Flyers. 
Now, that’s quite a step for a former lieu- 
tenant of horse cavalry. 

But over the years, America’s black col- 
leges and universities have come to hold a 
unique place in history—a place that makes 
them worthy not only of our praise but of 
our loyalty and devotion. For many years, 
you in the United Negro College Fund have 
served these colleges and universities with 
just that, true loyalty and devotion. You’ve 
provided these schools and their students 
with millions of dollars in crucial funds. 
You’ve played a vital role in enabling their 
enrollment to grow by some 10 percent in 
the last 15 years. And each year, there are 
45,000 students on campus who are either 
receiving support directly from you or at- 
tending colleges that you help to maintain. 
Now, that’s a record of which you can be 
mighty proud. 


Our administration joins you in support- 
ing our black colleges and universities. In 
September 1981, as you were told, I signed 
Executive Order 12320, committing the 
Federal Government to increase its support 
of historically black colleges and universi- 
ties. In fiscal year 1982, these schools re- 
ceived Federal assistance totaling $564 mil- 
lion, and in fiscal year 83, we increased 
that level to $606 million. 

Just as significant, my Executive order 
also called on the Federal Government to 
encourage the private sector to give these 
vitally important schools still more support. 
The self-reliance and opportunity that we 
want for America’s black colleges and uni- 
versities are just what we want for all our 
black citizens—indeed, for all Americans. 
We're working to create enterprise zones to 
help disadvantaged Americans, especially 
those in our inner cities, to get off welfare 
and onto the economic ladder. We’re sup- 
porting the youth employment opportunity 
wage to help teenagers find jobs. And 
across the board, we’re striving to create 
vigorous, long-term economic growth. 

We believe that opportunity builds pros- 
perity, and that prosperity means a better 
life for individuals, for families, and for the 
institutions, like black colleges and universi- 
ties, that Americans cherish. 

A genuine opportunity society—that’s 
what we’re trying to build, and that’s what 
the United Negro College Fund is all about. 
Just think, the black colleges that you sup- 
port have awarded degrees to half of all 
black business executives and 85 percent of 
all black physicians. And your support has 
been vital to nearly half of these institu- 
tions. 

One of the most profound aspects of your 
work is to help black and white Americans 
come to realize that, in Dr. King’s words, 
“their destiny is tied up with our destiny 
and their freedom is inextricably bound to 
our freedom. We cannot walk alone.” 

No, we can’t walk alone. So much of our 
country’s future lies in the dreams of stu- 
dents who depend on the United Negro 
College Fund. They’re dreams of opportuni- 
ty and prosperity; they’re dreams of becom- 
ing doctors, lawyers, and statesmen; they’re 
dreams of breaking new ground on the lim- 
itless frontiers of science, technology, and 
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space. Together, let us walk into a bright 
future where all these precious dreams can 
and will come true. 

Thank you, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 8:18 p.m. in 


the Washington Ballroom at the Sheraton 
Washington Hotel. 


1984 Presidential Campaign 





Question-and-Answer Session With 
Reporters. October 12, 1984 





Q. Mr. President, did Bush win? 

Q. Did Bush win, sir? 

The President. 1 don’t think there was 
any question about it. I thought he was just 
great. 

Q. [Inaudible|—by your briefers before 
your debate? 

The President. Well, maybe I talked too 
much to him about how little time I spent 
on sitting and thinking and how much time 
I was, myself, woodshedding, to make sure 
that everything was fresh in my mind about 
all that we’ve done. 

Q. Why did you say you were in the Air 
Force last night? 

The President. What? 


Q. Why did you say you were in the Air 
Force last night at that dinner? 


The President. That I was—— 
Q. In the Air Force. 


The President. 1 can’t remember the con- 
text in which I said that. I was! I’m trying to 
remember what the context was in which I 
used that, but it was to get in a reference to 
the fact that I was there by way of the 
horse cavalry. 

Q. Are you going to change your tactics 
for your next debate with Mr. Mondale? 

The President. What’s that? 

Q. The way you’re going to be briefed for 
your next debate with Mr. Mondale? 

The President. 1 just personally will not 
find it necessary to keep reviewing the 


things that I already know, which is what I 
did the last time. 


1500 


Q. Are you going to be yourself? 

The President. What? 

Q. Are you going to be yourself this time? 

The President. Well, 1 thought I was 
myself the last time, except that I kind of 
flattened out. 

All right? Thank you. 


Note: The exchange began at 9:35 a.m. at 
the South Portico of the White House as the 
President was leaving for a trip to Ohio. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President's 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





October 7 

The White House announced that en 
route to Louisville on Air Force One, the 
President telephoned Walter Payton of the 
Chicago Bears to congratulate him on 
breaking the National Football League 
career rushing record previously held by 
Jim Brown of the Cleveland Browns. 


October 9 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the Cabinet Council on Economic Af- 

fairs. 

In ceremonies in the Oval Office, the 
President signed Proclamation 5253, pro- 
claiming the week beginning October 7 as 
Fire Prevention Week, 1984, and H.R. 
1904, which extends and amends the au- 
thorities for the Department of Health and 
Human Services’ child abuse prevention 
and treatment and adoption opportunities 
programs and authorizes a new demonstra- 
tion program for family violence prevention 
and services. 

Late in the afternoon, the President at- 
tended a reception for leaders of the Na- 
tional Fraternal Congress of Americans in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 





The President today designated the dele- 
gation which will be led by Secretary of 
State Shultz to represent the United States 
at the inauguration of His Excellency Dr. 
Nicolas Ardito Barletta as the President of 
the Republic of Panama, in Panama City, 
on October 11. The members of the delega- 
tion are: 

George P. Shultz, Secretary of State, Personal 
Representative of the President with the rank 
of Special Ambassador, Head of the United 
States Delegation 


Representatives of the President with the 
rank of Special Ambassador: 
Everett Ellis Briggs, American Ambassador to 

Panama 
Paula Hawkins, U.S. Senator from the State of 

Florida 
Carroll Hubbard, Jr., U.S. Representative from 

the State of Kentucky 
Robert L. Livingston, U.S. Representative from 

the State of Louisiana 
Harry Walter 

Large 
J. William Middendorf II, Permanent Repre- 

sentative to the Organization of American 

States with the rank of Ambassador 
Langhorne A. Motley, Assistant Secretary of 

State for Inter-American Affairs 
Arnold C. Harberger, Ph.D., professor of eco- 

nomics, University of Chicago. 
October 11 

The President met at the White House 
with members of the White House staff. 

In a ceremony in the Roosevelt Room, 
the President signed into law S. 1841, the 
National Cooperative Research Act of 1984. 

The President telephoned Vice President 
George Bush, who was in Philadelphia, PA, 
following the conclusion of the Vice Presi- 
dent’s debate with Representative Geral- 
dine A. Ferraro. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals to be 
members of the Martin Luther King, Jr. 
Federal Holiday Commission. These are 
new positions. 

Clarence M. Pendleton, Chairman of the Com- 
mission on Civil Rights 
Lawrence F. Davenport, Assistant Secretary for 

Elementary and Secondary Education, Depart- 

ment of Education 


Shlaudeman, Ambassador at 
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Rosslee Green Douglas, Director of the Office of 
Minority Economic Impact 


George Walter Armstrong, Associate Director, 
Office of Presidential Personnel, The White 
House 


October 12 
Following his whistlestop tour in Ohio 
aboard “The Heartland Special,” the Presi- 


dent traveled to Camp David, MD, for a 
weekend stay. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted October 10 


Richard H. Jones, 

of Virginia, to be Deputy Administrator of 
the Federal Aviation Administration, vice 
Michael J. Fenello, resigned. 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors of the United 
States Synthetic Fuels Corporation for the 
terms indicated: 
For the term expiring August 16, 1990: 
Tom Corcoran, of Illinois, vice Milton M. 
Masson, Jr. 
For the term expiring September 14, 1991: 
Paul Webster MacAvoy, of New York, 
vice Robert A.G. Monks, resigned. 


Submitted October 11 


Eric Reichl, 

of Connecticut, to be a member of the 
Board of Directors of the United States Syn- 
thetic Fuels Corporation for the remainder 
of the term expiring September 14, 1986. 
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Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released October 8 


Advance text: 
Remarks at a Reagan-Bush rally in Char- 
lotte, NC 


Advance text: 

Remarks at the unveiling and dedication 
ceremonies for the Christopher Columbus 
statue in Baltimore, MD 


Released October 10 


Advance text: 
Remarks to the students and faculty of St. 
Agatha’s High School in Redford, MI 


Advance text: 

Remarks at the Heritage Council luncheon 
at the Ukrainian Cultural Center in 
Warren, MI 


Advance text: 
Remarks at a Reagan-Bush rally at Macomb 
Community College in Warren, MI 


Statement: 

Regarding the President’s May 18, 1984, 
medical examination and report—by Dr. 
Daniel Ruge, Physician to the President 


Released October 11 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the United Negro College Fund 
40th anniversary dinner 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved October 6 


HJ. Res. 659 / Public Law 98-455 
A joint resolution making further continuing 
appropriations for fiscal year 1985. 
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Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved October 9 


HJ. Res. 649 / Public Law 98-456 
A joint resolution changing the date for the 
counting of the electoral votes in 1985. 


H.R. 1904 / Public Law 98-457 
Child Abuse Amendments of 1984. 


S.J. Res. 322 / Public Law 98-458 

A joint resolution designating the week be- 
ginning on October 7, 1984, as “Mental IIl- 
ness Awareness Week”’. 


S. 2603 / Public Law 98-459 
Older Americans Act Amendments of 1984. 


H.R. 3755 / Public Law 98-460 
Social Security Disability Benefits Reform 
Act of 1984. 


Approved October 10 


HJ. Res. 663 / Public Law 98-461 
A joint resolution making further continu- 
ing appropriations for fiscal year 1985. 


Approved October 11 


S. 1841 / Public Law 98-462 
National Cooperative Research Act of 1984. 


SJ. Res. 201 / Public Law 98-463 

A joint resolution to provide for the desig- 
nation of the week of November 25 
through December 1, 1984, as “National 
Epidermolysis Bullosa Awareness Week”. 


S. 2688 / Public Law 98-464 

An act to authorize appropriations for fiscal 
year 1985 to carry out the Natural Gas 
Pipeline Safety Act of 1968 and the Hazard- 
ous Liquid Pipeline Safety Act of 1979, and 
for other purposes. 


S.J. Res. 237 / Public Law 98-465 

A joint resolution to designate the week of 
November 25, 1984, through December 1, 
1984, as “National Home Care Week”’. 





Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved October 11—Continued 


S. 197 / Public Law 98-466 

An act to direct the Secretary of the De- 
partment of Transportation to conduct an 
independent study to determine the ade- 
quacy of certain industry practices and Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration rules and regu- 
lations, and for other purposes. 


S.J. Res. 273 / Public Law 98-467 

A joint resolution to designate the week of 
October 7, 1984, through October 13, 1984, 
as “Smokey Bear Week”. 


S.J. Res. 324 / Public Law 98-468 

A joint resolution designating the month of 
November 1984 as “National Christmas Seal 
Month”. 


H.R. 5221 / Public Law 98-469 

An act to extend through September 30, 
1988, the period during which amendments 
to the United States Grain Standards Act 
contained in section 155 of the Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981 remain 
effective, and for other purposes. 


H.R. 3130 / Public Law 98-470 

An act to authorize amendments to a cer- 
tain repayment and water service contract 
for the Frenchman Unit of the Pick-Sloan 
Missouri River Basin Program. 


S.J. Res. 260 / Public Law 98-471 

A joint resolution designating the week be- 
ginning on November 11, 1984, as “Nation- 
al Blood Pressure Awareness Week”. 
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Acts Ar: proved—Continued 
Approved October 11—Continued 


SJ. Res. 295 / Public Law 98-472 

A joint resolution to provide for the desig- 
nation of the week of October 14 through 
October 20, 1984, as “Myasthenia Gravis 
Awareness Week”. 


H.R. 4968 / Private Law 98-32 

An act to provide for the conveyance by 
the Secretary of Energy of surface rights to 
certain parcels of land located on Naval Pe- 
troleum Reserve Numbered 2 in the State 
of California on which private residences 
are located. 


Approved October 12 


HJ. Res. 648 / Public Law 98-473 

A joint resolution making continuing appro- 
priations for the fiscal year 1985, and for 
other purposes. 


H.R. 3979 / Public Law 98-474 
Comprehensive Smoking Education Act. 





Editor’s Note 





The President left the White House on 
Friday morning, October 12, and traveled 
to Ohio for a whistlestop tour aboard “The 
Heartland Special.” Releases and announce- 
ments issued by the Office of the Press Sec- 
retary following the President’s departure 
will be printed next week. 
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See also specific subject 
Administration  policies—1137, 
1227, 1299, 1417, 1429 
Minorities and women, effect—1001, 1022 
Economy, international 
See also Commerce, international 
Economic recovery program, relationship— 
1043, 1251, 1364, 1393 
Economy, national 
See also Economic recovery program 
Consumer Price Index—1091, 1347 
Deficits, relationship. See Budget, Federal 
Government officials, meeting with Presi- 
dent—1053 
Growth—963, 
1070, 1075, 
1144, 1146, 
1215, 1217, 
1254, 1273, 


1169, 1173, 


982, 985, 
1079, 1082, 
1169, 1175, 
1218, 1225, 
1276, 1279, 


1000, 1004, 
1097, 1138, 
1183, 1185, 
1227, 1229, 
1286, 1289, 

1311, 1315, 1319, 1323, 1328, 1331, 
1335, 1349, 1363, 1374, 1377, 1380, 
1400, 1405, 1410, 1414, 1417, 1429 

Index of Industrial Production—1020 

Index of Leading Economic Indicators—1207 

Inflation and interest rates. See Monetary af- 
fairs 

Producer Price Index—1020, 1022 

Ecuador 
President-elect—1025 
Vice President’s visit—1025 
Education 

See also Colleges and universities 

Academic standards—1187, 1189, 1291 

Administration policies—1163, 1244, 
1400 

High school dropout rate—1312, 1316 

Parents, role—1186 

Prayer in schools—1083, 1103, 1222 

Quality—1188, 1191, 1229, 1280, 1291, 1312, 
1315, 1320, 1381, 1406 

Religious student groups, 
1071, 1083, 1119, 1121 

School discipline—1188, 1191 

Science and math education—1120 


1022, 
1140, 


1247, 


meetings—1062, 
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Education—Continued 
Teachers—1121, 1185, 1188 
Technology, role—1189 
Tuition tax credits. See Taxation 
Education, Department of 
Black colleges, role—1361 
Budget—1089 
Deputy Under Secretary—1233, 1295 
Secretary—1185, 1290, 1291 
Science and math education, role—1121 
Education, Intergovernmental Advisory Council 
on—1192 
Education, National Commission on Excellence 
in—1188 
Education, National Partnerships in—1345 
Education for Economic Security Act—1120, 
- 1189 
it 
— Minister—1389 
Middie East peace efforts. See Middle East 
President—1388 
E] Salvador 
Ambassador, U.S.—1058 
Economic and military assistance, U.'S—1015, 
1058, 1065, 1117, 1239 
Internal situation—1355 
President—1053, 1058 
Elderly. See Aged 
Elections 
Congressional elections, President’s views— 
1164, 1166, 1176, 1336, 1416, 1418 
Contributions—1066 
Foreign. See specific country 
Presidential. See Campaign, Presidential 
Voter registration—1066, 1107 
Emergency Management Agency, 
1040, 1109, 1308, 1309 
Emergency Medicine Week, National—1421 
Employ the Handicapped Week, National—1431 
Employment and unemployment 
Administration policies—1097, 1164, 
1213, 1218 
Enterprise zones. See Enterprise zones 
Job training—1232, 1400, 1411 
Minorities and women—1001, 
1232, 1312, 1316 
Monthly statistics—986, 1438 
Undocumented workers, policy. See Immigra- 
tion and naturalization 
Workers compensation—1386 
Youth—1001, 1210, 1312, 1316 
Endangered species. See Conservation, wildlife 
preservation 
Endicott-Johnson Corp.—1278 


er, 
OiL97, 1018, 1398, 1433 
Synthetic fuels—1148 

Energy, De ent of 
Assistant retary—1342 
Budget—1046, 1239 
Deputy Secretary—1088 
Secretary—1404 


Federal— 


1209, 


1022, 1210, 
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Enterprise zones—1001, 1062, 1081, 1097, 1119, 
1147, 1164, 1171, 1210, 1227, 1255, 1273, 
1276, 1299, 1312, 1316, 1411 

Entitlement programs. See specific program 

Environment 
See also Conservation 
Administration policies—1002, 

1018, 1029, 1067 
Offshore oil drilling. See Energy 
Toxic waste—1017, 1030, 1404 
Water quality—1017 

Environmental Protection Agency—1007, 1016, 
1017, 1030, 1040, 1067, 1103 

Environmental Quality, Council on—1012, 1013, 
1026, 1088 

Epilepsy Foundation—1135 

Epilepsy Poster Child, National—1135 

Equal Employment Opportunity Commission— 
1116, 1118 

Equatorial Guinea, U.S. Ambassador—1342, 1346 

Erikson day. See Leif Erikson Day 


Ethanol. See Energy, synthetic fuels 
Europe 


See also specific country 
Defense and security—1034, 1250, 1268, 1270, 
1337, 1381 
NATO, participation—1269, 1271 
Nuclear weapons deployment. See Nuclear 
weapons 
Relations with U.S.—1250 
Yalta agreement—1132, 1254 
European Economic Community, fishery agree- 
ment with U.S. See Maritime affairs 
Executive branch. See specific agency 
Executive Office of the President. See specific 
constituent unit 
Export Council, President’s—1387 
Export-Import Bank of the U.S.—1088, 1424, 
1437 
Exports, U.S. See Commerce, international 
Ex-prisoners of War, American—1037 


1012, 1013, 


Families of American Prisoners and Missing in 
Southeast Asia, National League of—1047, 1223 

Family issues—1126, 1194 

Farm Bureau Federation, American—1025, 1306 

Farm Credit Administration—995, 1052, 1089, 
1090 

Farmers Home Administration. See Agriculture, 
Department of 

Farming. See Agriculture 

Federal acts, agencies, associations, programs, 
etc. See other part of subject 

Federalism. See State and local governments 

aaa See other part of subject 
iji 
ea U.S.—1241, 1295 
President—1389 

Finance Corporation, International—1367 

Fish and Wildlife Service, U.S. See Interior, De- 
partment of the 

Fisk University—1361 





Florida 
Governor—975 
President’s visit—970, 973, 996 
Tampa, mayor—1212 
Food assistance 
Food stamps—1063, 1397 
Foreign—1008, 1025, 1026, 1128, 1149 
Food and Drug Administration. See Health and 
Human Services, Department of 
Food for Peace Day—1008, 1010, 1026 
Food Safety and Inspection Service. See Agricul- 
ture, Department of 
Food stamps. See Food assistance 
Football League, U.S.—1053 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission of the 
U.S. See Justice, Department of 
Foreign Intelligence Advisory 
dent’s—1025 
Foreign policy 
See also specific country, region, or subject area 
Administration policies—987, 1000, 1079, 1169, 
1217, 1222, 1235, 1353, 1393 
Congress, role—1117 
Peace, goals—1032, 1064, 1177, 1183, 1249, 
1251, 1353, 1356, 1371, 1374, 1393 
Private citizens, role—975, 1002 
Foundation. See other part of subject 
Fund. See other part of subject 
Future Farmers of America—1059 


Board, Presi- 


GATT. See Commerce, international 

Gabon, U.S. Ambassador—1037, 1089, 1090 

Gasoline. See Energy, oil 

General Accounting Office—1037 

General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. See 
Commerce, international 

General Motors Corp.—982, 983, 996, 1061 

General Services Administration—1387 

Georgia 
Chattahoochee 

Area—1104 

President’s visit—1072, 1074, 1091 
Republican Party events—1072, 1074 

German Democratic Republic, relations with 
West Germany. See Germany, Federal Repub- 
lic of 

Germany, Federal Republic of 
Ambassador to U.S.—1206 
Defense Minister—1025 
Relations with East Germany—1356 

Girl’s Nation—1053 

Government agencies and employees 
See also specific agency 
Combined Federal Campaign—1282, 1294 
Management reform—1041, 1139 
Merit pay system, exclusions—1238 
Pay and pensions—1024, 1201, 1384 
Waste and fraud elimination—1041 

Governors’ Association, National—1097 

Grace commission. See Private Sector Survey on 
Cost Control in the Federal Government, 
President’s 

Grain. See Agriculture 

Grandparents Day—1248 


River National Recreation 
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Great Britain. See United Kingdom 
Greece, Cyprus conflict. See Cyprus 
Grenada 

Chairman—1044 

Internal situation—1003, 

1178, 1280, 1415, 1418 

Guatemala 

Ambassador, U.S.—1025 

Elections—974, 996 
Guyana, U.S. Ambassador—1089 


1044, 1079, 1170, 


Haiti, United Nations Representative—1044 
Handicapped 
Administration policies—1273 
President’s views—1003 
Hawaii Statehood Silver Jubilee Day—1151 
Hazardous materials, transportation—1436 
Health and Human Services, Department of 
Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental Health Ad- 
ministration—996, 1090, 1109 
Budget—1046, 1089, 1403 
Child support, role—1126 
Children, Youth, and Families, Administration 
on—995, 1090 
Food and Drug Administration—1360 
Occupational safety and health, report—1089 
Secretary—1126, 1127 
Under Secretary—1086, 1110 
Waste and fraud elimination—1041 
Health and medical care 
Administration policies—1200 
Generic drugs. See Drugs and narcotics 
Medicare—1102, 1204 
Herald Trumpeters—995 
High-Tech Week, National—1433 
High Technological Corridor Board—1284, 1297 
Highways. See Transportation 
Hispanic American Heritage Week, National— 
1258, 1260, 1290 
Hispanic Americans—991, 992, 994, 1163, 1258, 
1290 
Hispanic Chamber of Commerce, U.S.—1292 
Historic Preservation, Advisory Council on— 
1052, 1212, 1306 
Historically Black Colleges Week, National— 
1360, 1362 
Housing, mortgage rates. See Monetary affairs, in- 
flation and interest rates 
Housing Partnerships, National Corporation for— 
1428, 1437 
Housing and Urban Development, Department 
f 


0 
Assistant Secretary—1427, 1437 
Budget—1039 
Elderly and handicapped housing, role—1274 
Human rights 
See also specific country 
Administration policies—1032, 1235, 
1353 
Human Rights, Universal Declaration of—1353 
Humanities, National Council on the. See Arts 
and the Humanities, National Foundation on 
the 


1223, 
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IBM Corp.—1278, 1281 
INF. See Intermediate-Range Nuclear Force ne- 
gotiations 
Ice Cream Month, National, and National Ice 
Cream Day—1006 
Iceland, fishery agreement with U.S. See Mari- 
time affairs 
Illinois 
Decatur, mayor—1147 
District judges, U.S.—1244, 1245, 1295, 1438, 
1439 
Governor—1097, 1146, 1147, 1177, 1181, 1232 
President’s visits—1146, 1147, 1154, 1177, 
1181, 1207, 1225, 1226, 1245 
Republican Party events—1146, 1154, 1233 
Illinois and Michigan Canal—1181 
Immigration and naturalization 
President’s views—1394 
Reform policies—976, 991, 992, 994, 1102 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. See Jus- 
tice, Department of 
Imports, U.S. See Commerce, international 
Independence Day—968, 973, 978 
Indian Education, National Advisory Council 
on—1386 
Indiana, mayor of Indianapolis—1212 
Industrial Production, Index of. See Economy, na- 
tional 
Industry. See specific industry; Business and in- 
dustry 
Inflation. See Monetary affairs 
Information Agency, U.S. 
Associate Directors—1427, 1428, 1438 
Radio Marti—1032 
Voice of America—1032, 1131, 1133 
Insider Trading Sanctions Act of 1984—1120 
Institute. See other part of subject 
Insurance trust funds, Federal—1258, 1296 
Integrity and Efficiency, President’s Council on— 
1041, 1135 
Intelligence. See Defense and national security 
Inter-American Development Bank—1370, 1437 
Interest rates. See Monetary affairs 
Intergovernmental Relations, Advisory Commis- 
sion on—1211 
Interior, Department of the 
Assistant Secretary—995, 1090 
Budget—1089, 1403 
Conservation, role—966 
Fish and Wildlife Service, U.S.—1007 
Mining and mineral resources, role—1196 
Park Service, National—1015, 1016 
Secretary—966, 967, 1196 
Surface Mining Reclamation and Enforcement, 
Office of—1420, 1437 
Under Secretary—1008 
Intermediate-Range Nuclear Force negotia- 
tions—1107, 1250, 1251, 1266, 1337, 1371 
International agencies, associations, observances, 
programs, etc. See other part of subject 
Interstate Commerce Commission—1045, 1089, 
1345 
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Iowa 
Disaster assistance—1025 
Governor—1318, 1322 
President’s visit—1318, 1321, 1322, 1327, 1346 
Republican Party event—1318, 1346 
Iowa Soybean Association—1150 
Iran 
Hostage crisis—1408 
Persian Gulf conflict. See Middle East 


Iraq, Persian Gulf conflict. See Middle East 
Israel 


Economic and military assistance, U.S.—-1237 
Lebanese conflict. See Middle East 
Middle East peace efforts. See Middle East 
Prime Minister—1238, 1294, 1344 
Relations with U.S.—1125, 1234, 1294 
Trade with U.S.—1237 
United Nations, role. See United Nations 
Italian American Foundation—1300, 1346 
Italian American Societies, Federation of—1272, 
1275, 1297 
Italy 
Antiterrorist efforts—1301 
Foreign Affairs Minister—1134 
Law enforcement cooperation with U.S. See 
Law enforcement and crime 
Taxation convention with U.S. See Taxation 
Izaak Walton League—995 


Jamaica, Prime Minister—1044 
James S. Brady Presidential Foundation—1088 
Japan 
Finance Minister—1345 
Prime Minister—1304, 1323, 1402 
Relations with U.S.—1302 
Trade with U.S.—1060, 1323, 1402 
Japan-U.S. Advisory Commission—1302 
Japan-U.S. Relations, Presidential Commission on 
the Conduct of—1304 
Jaycees, U.S.—1344 
Jefferson Junior High School—1185, 1207 
Jewish High Holy Days—1367 
Jews 
Leaders, meetings with President—1125, 1234 
Nicaraguan Jews. See Nicaragua 
Job training. See Employment and unemploy- 
ment 
Job Training Partnership Act—1098, 1400, 1411 
Jordan 
Ambassador, U.S.—1089 
King—1388 
Judges, U.S. See specific State or U.S. court 
Judiciar 
See also specific court 
Budget—1201 
Pay rates—1292 
Justice, Department of 
Attorney General—988, 999, 1036, 1037, 1040, 
1067, 1196, 1202, 1207, 1242, 1330, 1341 
Attorneys, U.S. See specific State or territory 
Budget—1201 
Community Relations Service—1109 
Drug Enforcement Administration—1293, 1345 





Justice, Department of—Continued 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission of the 
U.S.—1425, 1437 
Immigration and Naturalization Service—991 
Law enforcement, role—988 
Marshals, U.S. See specific State or territory 
Parole Commission, U.S.—1293, 1345 


KAKE-TV—1105 

Kampuchea 
Administration policies—1356 
Coalition government—1359 

Kansas, Governor—1098 

Kentucky 
District judge, U.S.—1295, 1296 
President’s visit—1015, 1026 

King holiday commission. See Martin Luther 
King, Jr. Federal Holiday Commission 

Kiribati, U.S. Ambassador—1241, 1295 

Korea, Democratic People’s Republic of, relations 
with South Korea. See Korea, Republic of 

Korea, Republic of, relations with North Korea— 
1356 

Kuwait, U.S. Ambassador—1072, 1090, 1206 


Labor, Department of 
Assistant Secretary—1053, 1090 
Occupational safety and health, report—1089 
Secretary—1077, 1240, 1241, 1308, 1310, 1409 
Workers compensation, role—1386 

Labor & Congress of Industrial Organizations, 


American Federation of—1150, 1215 
Labor Day—1209, 1213 
Labor issues 
See also specific industry 
Collective bargaining—1011 
Labor Organization, President’s Committee on 
the International—1387 
Labor Relations Authority, Federal 
Acting Chairman—1243 
Member—1305, 1345 
Land Remote-Sensing Commercialization Act of 
1984—1036 
Latin America 
See also specific country 
Administration policies—1038 
Central America initiative—1058, 1117, 1355 
Economic and military assistance, U.S.—1116, 
1117 
Regional conflict—1038, 1044, 1064, 
1223, 1355, 1373, 1407, 1415, 1418 
Trade with U.S.—1294 
Law enforcement and crime 
Administration policies—988, 999, 1062, 1120, 
1164, 1171, 1204, 1221, 1235, 1274, 1280, 
1320, 1381, 1406 
Congressional role—989, 999, 1274 
Drug abuse and trafficking—963, 988, 999, 
1207, 1301, 1339, 1382, 1406 
Drunk and drugged driving—974, 975, 977, 
1011, 1035 
Government 
dent—1206 
Italy-U.S. cooperation—1301 


1083, 


officials, meeting with Presi- 
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Law enforcement and crime—Continued 
Organized crime—988, 999, 1301 
Victims of crime—1301 
League. See other part of subject 
Lebanon 
Ambassador, U.S.—1317, 1318, 
1327, 1330, 1331, 1333 

Conflict resolution. See Middle East 

Terrorist attack on U.S. Embassy—1317, 1318, 
1321, 1322, 1327, 1330, 1333, 1373, 1384, 
1388, 1408, 1409, 1434 

Legal Services Corporation—1201 

Legion, American—1220, 1245 

Legislative branch 
See also specific constituent unit 
Budget—1135 

Leif Erikson Day—1343 

Libraries and Information Science, 
Commission on—1428, 1437 

Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of—1091 

Logan Act—975, 1002 

Long Island Rail Road. See New York Metropoli- 
tan Transportation Authority 

Longshore and Harbor Workers’ Compensation 
Act Amendments of 1984—1386 

Los Angeles Olympic Organizing Committee— 
1123 

Louisiana, U.S. district judges—1295, 1296, 1438, 
1439 


MBFR. See Mutual and Balanced Force Reduc- 
tions 

MIA’s. See Armed Forces, U.S. 

MX missile. See Nuclear weapons 

Malawi, U.S. Ambassador—1025 

Management Improvement, President’s Council 
on—1135 

Manual. See other part of subject 

Manufactured Housing Construction and Safety 
Standards Act of 1974—1345 

Marine Mammal Commission—1370, 1425, 1437 

Maritime affairs 
Canada-U.S. Pacific salmon negotiations—1388 
Combatant ships. See Arms and munitions 
Denmark-U.S. fishery agreement—-1019 
European Economic Community-U.S. fishery 

agreement—1192 

Iceland-U:S. fishery agreement—1387 
Longshoremen—1386 
Offshore oil drilling. See Energy 

Maritime Commission, Federal—1266, 1296 

Marshals, U.S. See specific State or territory 

Martin Luther King, Jr. Elementary School— 
1345 

Martin Luther King, Jr. Federal Holiday Commis- 
sion—1192 

Maryland 
Governor—1007, 1008 
President’s visit—1006 

Massachusetts, U.S. district judges—1295, 1296, 
1438, 1439 

Medal. See other part of subject 


1321, 1322, 


National 
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Mediation Board, National—1045, 1089 

Medicare. See Health and medical care 

Meharry Medical College—1361 

Mental Retardation, President’s Committee on— 
1154, 1211, 1387 

Mexico, export controls—1307, 1309 

Michigan 
District judges, U.S.—1245, 1296, 1394, 1396 
Governor—983 
President’s visits—982, 983, 996, 1330, 1333, 

1346, 1394, 1396, 1438 

Republican Party event—1333, 1346 

Middle East 
See also specific country 
Lebanese conflict—1355, 1375 
Peace efforts, international—1238, 1355, 1375 
Persian Gulf conflict—1355 

Migratory Bird Hunting 
Stam 

Millikin University—1151, 1154 

Mine Safety and Health Review Commission, 
Federal—1436, 1438 


ining 
Copper—1240 
Research institutes—1196 
Minorities 
See also specific group; Civil rights 
Economic recovery, effect. See Economic re- 
covery program 
Employment. See Employment and unemploy- 
ment 
Missing and Exploited Children, National Center 
for—1320 
Mississippi 
President's visit—1403, 1404, 1438 
Republican Party event—1404, 1438 
Missouri 
Governor—1138, 1140 
President’s visit—1138, 1140, 1154 
Monetary affairs 
Bankruptcy—1010 
Inflation and interest rates—977, 992, 993, 
1003, 1060, 1065, 1066, 1139, 1142, 1150, 
1167, 1323, 1328, 1349, 1363, 1397, 1398 
Monetary Fund, International—1043, 1109, 1133, 
1293, 1344, 1345, 1362, 1390, 1393 
Months of observance. See other part of subject 
Morocco, Ambassador to U.S.—1206 
Mothers Against Drunk Drivers—1035, 1036 
Motor Racing Network—970 
Motor vehicles 
See also Automobile industry 
Drunk and drugged driving. See Law enforce- 
ment and crime 
Munitions. See Arms and munitions 
Murphy patriotism award. See Audie Murphy Pa- 
triotism Award 
Muscular Dystrophy Association—1243 
Museum Services, Institute of. See Arts and the 
Humanities, National Foundation on the 
Mutual and Balanced Force Reductions, negotia- 
tions—1266, 1336 


and Conservation 
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NASA. See Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
National 
NATO. See North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
Namibia, terrorist attack—1025 
Narcotics. See Drugs and narcotics; Law enforce- 
ment and crime 
Narcotics Border Interdiction System, National— 
1054, 1406 
National acts, agencies, associations, observances, 
programs, etc. See other part of subject 
Naturalization. See Immigration and naturaliza- 
tion 
Navy, Department of the 
Blue Angels—1048 
Petroleum reserves—1433 
Nebraska, disaster assistance—996, 1053 
Neighborhood Housing Services Week, Nation- 
al—1424 
Nepal, U.S. Ambassador—1034, 1089, 1206 
Netherlands Antilles, Prime Minister—1044 
Nevada 
Disaster assistance—1244 
District judge, U.S.—1389, 1390 
Nevis. See St. Christopher-Nevis 
New Hampshire, Governor—1212 
New Jersey 
District judge, U.S.—1297, 1345 
Elizabeth, mayor—1077, 1081 
Governor—1035, 1077, 1082, 1314 
Newark Bay, railroad bridge—1294 
President’s visits—1077, 1081, 1091, 1314, 1346 
Republican Party events—1077, 1091, 1314, 
1317, 1346 
New Mexico, disaster assistance—1243 
New York 
Buffalo, mayor—1272, 1275 
Disaster assistance—1388 
Endicott, mayor—1277-1279 
President’s visits—1272, 1275, 
1351, 1352, 1389, 1390 
Republican Party events—1277, 1281, 1297 
New York Metropolitan Transportation Author- 
ity—1091 
New Zealand, relations with U.S.—1066 
Nicaragua 
Internal situation—1031, 1032, 
1084, 1104 
Jewish community—1235 
Junta of the Government of National Recon- 
struction, Coordinator—1084 
Regional conflict. See Latin America 
Nigeria, Ambassador to U.S.—1206 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization—1034, 1223, 
1250, 1251, 1268, 1270, 1294, 1337, 1354 
North Carolina, disaster assistance—1345 
Norway 
Ambassador, U.S.—1114, 1118 
Prime Minister—1352 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Act of 1978—1115 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission—996, 1025, 
1090, 1342 
Nuclear waste. See Environment, toxic waste 


1277, 1297, 


1038, 1044, 





Nuclear weapons 

See also specific negotiation; Defense and na- 
tional security 

Combatant ships. See Arms and munitions 

Europe, missile deployment—1107, 1268, 1270 

MX missile—1107, 1179 

Reductions—1107, 1115, 1171, 1179, 1216, 
1223, 1249-1251, 1264, 1271, 1337, 1357, 
1358, 1371, 1372, 1393, 1403, 1415 

Testing—1357, 1358, 1390 


OAS. See States, Organization of American 

OECD. See Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment, Organization for 

Occupational Safety and Health, Federal Adviso- 
ry Council on—1387 

Occupational Safety and Health Review Commis- 
sion—1089, 1109 

Ocean, Year of the—1029 

Oceans and Atmosphere, National Advisory Com- 
mittee on—965, 967, 1067, 1103, 1109 

Office. See other part of subject 

Ohio 
District judges, U.S.—1297, 1345, 1438, 1439 
President’s visits—1143, 1154, 1370, 1376, 

1388, 1390 
Republican Party events—1143, 1154, 1376, 
1379 

Oil. See Energy 

Olympic Committee, U.S.—1095, 1123, 1124 

Olympic Games, summer—1093, 1094, 
1123, 1135, 1137, 1143, 1145 

Olympic Hall of Fame, U.S.—1124 

Organization. See other part of subject 

Organized crime. See Law enforcement and 
crime 

Ostomy Awareness Month—1195 

Overseas Private Investment Corporation. See 
Development Cooperation Agency, U.S. Inter- 
national 


PLO. See Palestine Liberation Organization 
P.O.W./M.I.A. Recognition Day, National—1046 
POW’s. See Armed Forces, U.S. 
Pacific Economic Cooperation, U.S. National 
Committee for—1304 
Pacific region. See Asia-Pacific region 
Pacific salmon. See Maritime affairs 
Palestine Liberation Organization—1235, 1238 
Panama, President-elect—1088 
Park Service, National. See Interior, Department 
of the 
Park System, National. See Conservation 
Parole Commission, U.S. See Justice, Department 
of 
Patents and copyrights—1086, 1127, 1359 
Patriotism, President’s views—1224, 1255, 1289 
Peace Through Strength, Coalition of—1350 
Peace Through Strength Week, National—1350 
Pennsylvania 
Disaster assistance—1206 
Governor—1007, 1008, 1253, 1254 
President’s visit—1253, 1296 


1110, 
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Pennsylvania Avenue Development Corpora- 
tion—1403 

Pepsi Firecracker 400—970, 973 

Personnel Management, Office of—1238 

Peru, President—1388 

Petroleum. See Energy, oil 

Philadelphia Stars—1053 

Physical Fitness and Sports, President’s Council 
on—1387 

Pittsburgh Pirates—1101 

Poland 


Economic sanctions—1002, 1065, 1108, 1109, 
1133 
Internal situation—1132, 1253 
Voluntary assistance, U.S.—1133 
Warsaw uprising, anniversary—1130, 
1135 
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